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Just by way of reminder, here are the 


LAUNDRY SIZE IVORY 


—The big, economical cake for general laundry and household use. It 
costs very little more than ordinary laundry soaps and it protects both 
hands and clothes. (This is the original cake of Ivory Soap, introduced 
to the American public nearly half a century ago.) 




















MEDIUM SIZE IVORY 


—The medium-size cake preferred by the majority of people for bathing. 
“It floats,” of course, so you never have to hunt for your soap at the 
bottom of the tub. 











GUEST IVORY 


—The dainty new cake of genuine Ivory (the youngést member of the 
family) , made especially for the face and hands, It just fits feminine 
fingers and the toilet soap holder. It costs but 5 cents. 


IVORY FLAKES 


—Beautiful, tissue-thin flakes of genuine Ivory, for the safe, quick 
cleansing of all delicate fabrics. Also popular with thousands of women 
for dish washing (to protect their hands), and for shampooing. 
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The “Ivory Family” is well worth cultivating 


PROCTER & GAMBLE : CINCINNATI 
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Men, Minds, Methods 
and Machinery 


HESE are the four elements vital to 

progress. But equally important is that 
loyal co-operation which co-ordinates the 
four into one operating organization. 





And, just as every wheel, cam, spring and 
valve must function for the efficient oper- 
ation of the machine, so, too, is the progress 
of the Baltimore & Ohio dependent upon 
the individual efforts of each and every 
worker. 


To aim ambition at the job above is good, 
for ambition is laudable; but keep eyes and 
thoughts unwavering on the work that is 
to do; that is the key to progress. 


And the steady progress of this railroad is 
due, not to any one man or method, but to 
the co-operation between each one of all the 
thousands who see to it that their work is 
well done. 


Baltimore & Qhio 


AMERICA’S FIRST RAILROAD — ESTABLISHED 1827* 
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Your Pay 
Envelope 


Did it ever occur to you that 
every time you draw your pay 


The Earning Period of Your 
Life Has Grown Shorter? 


When you say you don’t need life 
insurance or you cannot afford to 
carry it, that is the outer man talk- 
ing. Reason with your inner self 
and you will find that the deeper you 
go into the matter 


The Greater Will Appear the 
Need for Life Insurance. 


The Prudential Man in your terri- 
tory has a story to tell that will 
interest you. He can show you how 
easy it is to protect your family and 
at the same time provide comfort for 
yourself in old age. He will be glad 
to render this service at any time on 
any day. 


Get in touch with him. 


rhe -“s 
PRUDENTIAL 


GIBRALTAR 
re = —— s 
The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








California Landmarks — No. 19 





Mission 
S-n Luis Obispo 


+... here the famous 
mission roof tiles were 
first manufactured as a 
protection against the 
burning arrows of warlike 
Indians. 


As Pioneer Bankers, the 
Hellmans have been close- 
ly associated with Cali- 
fornia manufacturing 
almost from its beginning. 


Pioneer Bankers 


Resources more than 80 millions 


GLENDALE « SAN BERNARDINO | BELL 
REDLANDS « RIVERSIDE . SAN PEDRO 
VERNON «@ MUNTINGTON PARK @& 


THIRTY-FOUR BRANCHES 
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Loyalty of To understand the spirit of the anthracite 
the Anthracite strike one must go into the homes of the 
Miners strikers and mingle with the communities 

that are paralyzed by the stoppage of this 
basic industry. There are homes without fuel and without sufficient 
food or clothing. The bread winner of the family for more than 
five months has been standing by a decision of principle which 
daily compels him to see the privations and needs of his family. 
School records show undernourishment in loss of weight and 
underweight of children. 

The strike means hunger, indescribable suffering and sacrifice. 
Yet the miners, loyal to the cause involved as symbolized by the 
union, have remained faithful to their trust. 

No more complete answer to the charge that the labor move- 
ment is chiefly materialistic could be given than the striking 
anthracite miners. Far removed from collective bargaining and 
with no opportunity to know how the issues were faring, these men 
have borne the dead weight of the struggle. The cause to them 
is an ethical ideal which requires their loyalty. The response 
they give is a religious act of high order. 

Loyalty to the union is to the miners a religion. Transcendent 
in the ethical code by which they direct their daily lives stands 
the great fact of individual and community life—the union that 
has given them freedom from feudal conditions that formerly 
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prevailed and made life a safe and an orderly procedure. 

The whole community owes its progress to the union which 
took from the coal companies control over community business 
and finance and made independent enterprise possible. The 
business men of the anthracite districts have also been loyal to the 
union. 

This manly struggle again makes us mindful of the idealism of 
the human kind. In defense of ideals, possessions and life itself is 
sacrificed. It is a manifestation of the spiritual law—losing his 
life to find it. We honor the crusading spirit of the anthracite 
miners and pledge them unswerving support. 


The Technician The Tariff Commission has been groomed 
in Government to serve partisan politics, declared Dr. 
Service F. W. Taussig of Harvard University at 

the last meeting of the American Economics 
Association. The statement of E. P. Costigan, member of the 
Tariff Commission was even more emphatic. He called for a 
federal investigation of the commission’s activities and asked 
that pending findings no action be taken on further appointments 
and appropriations. 

The commission was created to supply technical information 
as a basis for tariff fixation. If such service is worth anything at 
all, it must be based upon unbiased, scientific research. Nothing 
is more subversive to the spirit and procedure of scientific research 
than the injection of influence to promote personal interests. 
Policies of this type imply manipulation of situations without 
regard for facts or public welfare. 

The situation raises this crucial problem for those who would 
make fact-finding a handmaid of law-making: How can the technician 
function in politics or as it is generally stated, how to keep ‘‘politics’’ 
out of fact-finding groups. 

Obviously appointment must be determined upon fitness to do 
the work. To regard such positions as political patronage is to 
nullify the purpose of the agency. 

Law-making is something more than vocational opportunities 
for a few citizens. It is the method by which we determine certain 
of the rules regulating our common life. To use appointments to a 
technical agency as a convenient opportunity to pay political 
debts is to say the least a discreditable action. 
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Ownership Divorced In the Atlantic Monthly, Professor 
of Responsibility William Z. Ripley presents an arresting 

array of data indicating trends in stock 
ownership, which supplement his paper before the Academy of 
Political Science. Accompanying the spread of the corporation form of 
organization, he finds steady increase in the non-voting stocks. 
Beginning with non-voting preferred shares, the restriction has 
been extended to various classes of common stock. Mr. Ripley 
cites these examples: 


“Perhaps the baldest case is of an artificial-silk concern, the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, with 598,000 shares of non-voting 
Class A stock distributed to the public, with the reservation of the 
remaining 2,000 out of 600,000 shares, as Class B stock, carrying 
exclusive voting rights. Or the invitation to participate in a well 
known root-beer enterprise with 180,000 shares of Class A and 
Class B common shares with the concentration of control in 3872 
‘Management Shares.’ It savors rather of supererogation to add 
in the prospectus, ‘The management of the company will remain 
unchanged and continue in charge of the members of the Hires 
family.’ Or take, if you please, a well known theatre enterprise, 
said to have over $20,000,000 in assets. There will be 4,000,000 
shares—3,900,000 Class A shares to be sold to you and me, and 


100,000 Class B shares, in which will be vested exclusive control 
through voting rights. Furthermore, the Class A and Class B 
stock will divide the net earnings 50-50.” 


Mr. Ripley finds in the wide spread of ownership among 
employees or consuming public another practice that tends to 
nullify the ordinary share holder. With increased spread of 
ownership he finds that a smaller percentage of shares is necessary 
to control. “But the important point to note,” he concluded, 
“is that, the wider the diffusion of ownership the more readily does 
effective control run to the intermediaries. Financially, the matter 
is dangerous, for it serves to transform a contingent outstanding 
charge upon earnings into virtually fixed charges thereon.” 

Professor Ripley makes theseimportant constructive suggestions: 
Development of a sense of responsibility on the part of the stock 
owners; study of governmental supervision of public utilities; 
standardization and publicity of accounts; a federal license system 
entailing compliance with standards as to corporate structure 
and publicity. 

In making investments, members of trade unions should be 
on guard against non-voting classes as well as speculative values. 
There is less of fluctuation in values in stocks of companies whose 
accounts are standardized and open to the public. 
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To Consider Three years ago the Women’s Bureau of 
Women the Department of Labor held a national 
In Industry conference to consider the progress and the 
problems of women gainfully employed. That 
conference focused attention on women’s problems and set the 
standards for undertakings concerned with those problems. 

Now that the post-war transitional period is over and we are 
again in the currents of production for the pursuits of peace, it is 
appropriate again to take stock. This is the purpose of the 
conference called by the Women’s Bureau for January eighteen. 

The number of women gainfully employed is measurably 
larger and the kinds of employment which they enter more varied 
than ever before. There is need to extend to these women the 
benefits of organization, supplemented by the safeguards and 
protection of legislation. Women have a different functional 
relationship to society than men, hence the methods of meeting 
their problems may differ from methods employed for men’s prob- 
lems. Young girls and women do not normally regard gainful 
employment as a permanent relationship. On the other hand 
we are told that home work has increased strikingly in the last 
few years. This development raises the issues as to how proper 
production standards can be maintained in home production and 
how such workers can be protected against exploitation. 

Not only home workers but women in factories are liable to 
exploitation. With restrictions limiting immigration which formerly 
furnished the surplus from which cheap labor was drawn, the 
sources of low-wage labor are now limited to women and those 
races and nationalities within our gates who have not yet achieved 
high standards of living. This means that the makers of American 
homes and the mothers of American citizens may be the victims 
of economic exploitation unless we provide to the contrary. 

It is particularly fitting that women representing practically 
every walk in life are coming to this conference to contribute their 
best thought and experience to developing the policies that shall 
guide in the immediate future. 


Farmers “Official statistics given out by Washington 
Need show that the farmers of the United States 
Organization are in debt in various forms to the staggering 

total of twelve billion, five hundred million 
dollars,” states B. F. Yoakum. He also points out that the deflation 
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in the current value of capital invested in American agriculture 
since 1920 has been twenty billion dollars—the total for 1920 was 
seventy-nine billion and for 1925, fifty-nine billions. 

Failures of banks in the middle west whose assets were frozen 
in farm securities, is additional evidence that the farmers’ troubles 
are real. 

The farmers group represented in the Administration are 
proposing an elaborate governmental bureau to assist the farmers 
to organize and manage their cooperative associations. Other pro- 
posals are for tariff, benefits, emergency measures, agricultural 
commissions and what not. 

The benefits of any such measures would at the best be only 
a seeming advantage, for the farmers’ troubles are in the main due 
to failure to develop adequate, modern machinery for marketing 
their crops. While the farmers have failed to market collectively 
the crops of the farming industry, the purchasers of the crops plan 
and operate on a basis of national and international information 
and opportunity. Credit relief, tariff, or any other type of legis- 
lation would be at best a temporary expedient, unless farmers 
were prepared through their economic organization to make sure 
that the advantages of the situation reverted to them. 

There is woeful waste in the marketing of farm products. 
Farmers can not delegate this aspect of agricultural undertakings to 
middle-men or independent factors without increasing selling prices 
and having their own interests less well looked after than if done 
by their own agents. 

The Missouri Farmers’ Association with 100 per cent organi- 
zation has had remarkable success. The Association has eleven 
central plants which in 1925 handled 1256 cars of eggs, or 13,500,000 
dozen, 424 cars of live poultry and 132 cars of dressed poultry. 
The Association owns and operates local grain elevators, produce 
exchanges, live stock shipping associations, central plants, coopera- 
tive live stock commission firms on the central markets, a cooperative 
grain commission firm in St. Louis and central selling agencies 
for poultry products in Chicago and New York. 

The Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma has had similar success. 
The South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association handled 1,778,000 
bushels of wheat and saved its members $250,000 in the past year. 
These are examples of what is taking place through many local 
organizations. It seems obvious that regional and national organi- 
zations are necessary to full effectiveness. Practical and immediate 
relief lies in this method. Many business men and bankers realize 
the fundamental value of cooperative organization for farmers 
and are helping to that end. 
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Safeguard Not long ago the Secretary of Commerce 
Freedom made an arresting plea for research in the 
of Learning field of pure science—the spring that feeds 
progress in all fields. Research is a quest for 
truths. It implies freedom of thought, study and observation. 

Those who make contributions to knowledge of truths and laws 
must give themselves with profound reverence and observation 
undeflected by personal predetermination. The research attitude 
is the anthithesis of intolerance or any form of fundamentalism. 

Research is the key to freedom. The truth shall make us 
free—whether the freedom we crave is intellectual, spiritual, 
physical, political, economic, or social. To know truth is to be 
able to work with the law instead of being subject to it. All of 
human progress is bound up with research to test present methods 
and to find new truths. 

Because research is so fundamental, the spirit of intolerance 
manifest in a desire to restrict the teaching of natural and social 
sciences in our public schools to an ‘‘orthodox” theory is most 
disturbing. Intolerance always resorts to display of “authority.”’ 
In this cause they seek legislation to impose their belief upon the 
community. An organization has been formed to promote legis- 
lation proscribing the teaching of evolution. Four states have 
adopted such laws. It would be well for all state federations of 
labor to be on guard against such proposals. 

Legislation should concern itself with the administrative 
problems of schools. The ascertaining of truths belongs to the 
field of research. 

It behooves all those who have at heart the preservation of 
human freedom to be on guard against attempts to secure the 
enactment of legislation to prescribe subject matter to be taught in 
our schools. The only way to assure correction of current mis- 
conceptions is to keep open all sources of inquiry. The real scientist 
has a profoundly spiritual reverence for life—he is no iconoclast. 
He will not fetter the minds of students but will rest his case upon 
facts. 


The New There is special significance in the agreement 
Railway between railway managements and railway unions 
Bill to ask for the abolition of the Railway Labor 

Board. Labor was from the first opposed to 
this attempt to fix wages by law. The experiment proved unwise 
and the parties concerned ask that the law be put in the discard. 
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The proposal provides for agencies to supplement direct negotiations 
between unions and managements. 

The proposition rests primarily upon voluntary agencies which 
shall endeavor to make and maintain agreements. Wages, rules 
and working conditions are to be determined by collective agree- 
ment. Disputes shall first be considered by those directly interested 
and if unsettled referred to adjustment boards with adequate 
jurisdiction. Further opportunity may be had to refer to a Board 
of Mediation consisting of five members appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. If an adjustment is still lacking, 
and both parties consent, the matter may be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration. An arbitration award is to be filed with the appro- 
priate Federal District Court and become a judgment of that 
court. 

The Board of Arbitration shall notify the President when in 
its judgment a dispute threatens to interrupt interestate commerce. 
In an eventuality the President is authorized to appoint a board 
to investigate. For thirty days after the initiation of such an 
inquiry no change shall be made in the dispute except by agreement. 
Neither shall managements seek recourse through injunctions. 

Representatives of the railway unions and manag2ments 
respectively called upon the President of the United States asking 
his favorable consideration of the measure. A few days later 
the president of the National Association of Manufacturers accom- 
panied by men conspicuous for opposition to the labor movement 
had audience with President Coolidge, to urge reasons why the 
measure should not be approved. 

The spirit of practical desire to reach an agrecment, manifest 
by railroads and unions is of highest value not only to the industry 
but to the nation at large. Again the union demonstrates its 
capacity for service. 


Plan to Kill An illustration of the type of opposition 
Child Labor ~ the proposed child labor amendment has 
Amendment to meet occurred in the House on January 5. 
Representative Graham of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Judiciary, arose and requested 
that H. Res. 40, House Calendar No. 1, be called up. The Speaker 
asked if the action was directed by the Committee on Judiciary. 
Representative Graham replied the resolution had been reported 
unanimously by the Committee. The resolution was: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit 
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to the House of Representatives a statement showing what States 
have through their respective legislatures, as certified to his office, 
taken action upon the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States authorizing the regulation of the labor of 
persons under'eighteen years of age by the Congress, and what such 
action has been, giving in each instance, where available, the votes 
in the several legislatures that have acted. 

When Representatives Huddleston, La Guardia, and Edwards 
pressed for information it was disclosed that Representative Garrett 
of Tennessee was the author of the extraordinary resolution which 
Representative Huddletson pointed out was ‘without precedent.” 
Under the compelling questioning of Representative Huddleston, 

Representative Garrett stated that he was opposed to the amend- 
ment and did not wish to advance it or get it adopted. However, 
he avowed his purpose was to get information and not to prevent 
adoption of the amendment. 

In the debate following it was pointed out that legislatures 
could not kill an amendment by unfavorable action and that 
reconsideration was possible at any time and that H. Res. 40 was 
a trick to have the amendment officially declared dead. 

On a division vote the resolution was carried 195 to 55. A 
roll was asked by Representative Huddleston but not sustained 
by sufficient votes. 

Regardless of the eventuality of this action, Labor will continue 
its campaign against child labor. 





GERMAN WOMEN AND TRADE UNIONS 


GertTrup HANNA 


Secretary, German Federation of Trade Unions 


HE beginnings of trade union 

organization among women 

lie in the sixties of the past 
century. As a matter of fact, they 
synchronize with the beginnings of 
trade union organization itself. But 
the attempt to organize woman labor 
occurred only in a few places and 
only in those trades which contained 
a high percentage of woman labor. 
For almost three decades such at- 
tempts showed but meager results. 
The cause for this situation lies in 
the economic organization of Ger- 
many and in the political conditions 
of the time. 

The industrial development of Ger- 
many began only during the second 
half of the last century. Only from 
that time on is there a real develop- 
ment of woman labor in industry. 
Women were now led, for lifetime or, 
at any rate, for a more or less 
lengthy period, to do work differing 
from the job which nature has set 
aside for woman, namely, the work 
in the household. 

Woman labor outside of the home 
began first of all where technical de- 
velopment caused a change in the 
methods of production—a process 
which invariably, though not per- 
manently, caused an impoverishment 
of the workers engaged in that 
branch of production. The working 


men credited the machines with the 
blame for the situation and also the 
female labor force which had come 
into production, working, without ex- 
ceptions, for lower wages than those 
who had been engaged in production 
up to that moment. Decades passed 


before it became generally recognized 
that the economic situation of wo- 
men in the propertyless classes of 
the population forces them to aban- 
don their main field of activity, the 
home, and to seek employment in 


industry. 

“Woman belongs in the home.” 
Such was the slogan in the struggle 
of men and women against the con- 
tinuous penetration of growing num- 
bers of women into labor fields out- 
side of the home. The concept that 
“woman belongs into the home’’ is, 
as a matter of fact, even today widely 
accepted in Germany. And yet mar- 
riage is out of question for a good 
many women today or in the near 
future, and many married women do 
no longer find adequate provision in 
their marriage. But customs and 
points of view which have been 
growing for centuries can not be 
eliminated in one generation. The 
extra-domestic gainful labor for wo- 
men as we have it today in Germany 
is scarcely more than a generation 
old. In American countries it may 
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be difficult to conceive of the par- 
ticular obstacle in the way of wo- 
man’s development into a per- 
sonality, the concept, namely, of 
woman’s “natural” destiny. It is 
today still an obstacle in the way of 
developing the realization of the 
need for professional organization 
in woman circles. Even today, the 
young girls, with a few exceptions, 
enter a gainful activity with the 
conviction—or at least with the 
hope—that they will soon marry and 
will thus be taken care of for the 
rest of their lives. The expectation 
of early marriage is partly cause of 
the refusal, especially on the part of 
young working girls, to affiliate with 
a trade organization. As a matter 
of fact, marriage does eliminate many 
of these women from the ranks of the 


gainfully employed. But many are 
soon forced to seek again a gainful 


occupation. In most cases, how- 
ever, they do not re-enter their pre- 
vious professions, or, at any rate, do 
not return to the places where they 
worked before their marriage. Mar- 
ried women forced to do remunera- 
tive work seek to do so mainly by 
taking on ‘“‘out-work.’”’ They pre- 
fer this type of work because it per- 
mits them to perform household 
duties more easily side by side with 
the job; because domestic work does 
not mean being tied to definite hours 
for beginning and stopping work; 
because, finally, it is easier to watch 
the children than if work were to take 
them away from the home during 
the daytime. Many women take in 
out-work—so they allege or actually 
do—in order to add to the income of 
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the husband or of the grown children. 
This explains why women do not 
realize as readily as men do that they 
are being forced more and more to 
earn their living, for men know by 
tradition that they have to work for 
their daily upkeep. This fact is 
partly responsible for the firmness 
with which the conviction is still 
rooted in the minds that the home 
is woman’s natural labor field. The 
endeavor to adjust women to the 
actual conditions of life naturally 
suffers: much from such a point of 
view. 

The political conditions in Ger- 
many gave another reason for this 
situation. Up to 1908 no woman 
could belong to a political society. 
The German trade unions, however, 
were not political societies. Their 
character was decisively influenced 
by the legal restrictions which regu- 
lated the right to assemble and to 
form societies. But during the pe- 
riod of intense warfare, on the part 
of the government, against the social- 
democratic movement the trade- 
unions, too, were opposed. Their 
aim—to bring about shorter working 
hours by legal means and to obtain 
protective measures by law—were 
interpreted as political action. Trade 
unions which accepted union mem- 
bers during the period of validity of 
the anti-socialist law (1878-1900) 
were often dissolved for this very 
reason by governmental agencies. 
Their leaders were severely punished. 
By this time, however, it had become 
clear to the intelligent workers and to 
a number of women that women who 
were dependent upon gainful em- 
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ployment should organize if they 
wished to better the conditions of 
their life. In spite of most rigorous 
persecution of such attempts women 
workers’ associations were formed 
again and again; most of them were 
dissolved by police power. 

Only after the abolition of the 
Anti-socialist Law the way became 
freer for the endeavor to win women 
workers to trade organizations. As 
a matter of fact, they still met with 
obstacles until 1908 because of the 
law forbidding women’s affiliation 
with political societies. The police 
and a number of courts were masters 
in the art of interpreting the ex- 
pressions “political society’’ and “‘po- 
litical activity’; even trade union 
activity was labeled in that fashion. 

Because of all these reasons the 
women’s trade union movement de- 
veloped but very slowly. The follow- 
ing table gives a survey of that de- 
velopment since 1892 and shows the 
percentage of the professionally or- 
ganized women workers in the total 
membership of the “free unions” 
of Germany: 


| Number of 
female 

members 
(yearly 





Percentages 
in the total 
| number of 
organized 


averages) ¢, labor 





| ; 


1910 

1913 
aR 
1922 

1923... 


161,512 
230,347 
1,119,767 
1,687,840 
(526,155 


921,140 





In the first article it has already 
been pointed out that there exist 
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no special women’s organizations in 
the General Federation of German 
Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deut- 
scher Gewerkschaftsbund). All the 
organizations pertaining to trades in 
which woman labor is customary 
accept women as members. The 
distribution of the female member- 
ship in the individual unions is as 
follows: 


Federation of the— 
Agricultural workers. 
Bakers and pastry cooks. 
Bookbinders...... 
Building trades workers 
Butchers........ 
Choral singers. 
Clothing makers. 




















Coopers.. 
Dairy workers. 
Factory hands........ 
Film and moving picture employees.. 
Food and beverage industries............ 











Graphic workers’ helpers 

Hairdressers’ helpers 

Hatters.......... os 

Harness makers, paperhangers an 
Porte feuille makers. 

Hotel, restaurant and cafe 
ployees are 

Leather workers 

Lithographers 

Machinists 

I II ciscsisseietadindetsasnitietineacoas 

| ARS a 

Musicians........ 

Painters 








Stone workers..... 

Textile workers................ 
Tobacco workers 
Transport workers 

Wood workers 


A number of organizations exist 
for women employed in commerce, 
the most important of these is the 
Central Union of Employees (Zen- 
tralverband der Angestellten). That 
organization belongs to the General 
Free Federation of Employees (All- 
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gemeinen Freien Angestelltenbund). 
In 1924 that organization had a 
woman membership of 135,000. 

In as far as women functionaries 
are organized that belong mostly 
to the so-called ‘organizations of 
professions” (Standesorganizationen) 
which can scarcely be called trade 
unions. This is due to the fact 
that up to the Revolution (No- 
vember 9, 1918) functionaries could 
not organize; moreover, the number 
of female functionaries was, up to 
that time, very small. Even today 
they are not numerous. Then, 


among functionaries, and especially 
among the female functionaries, un- 
due pride of the station in life is 
still widespread. 

The participation of women in the 
several professions is not only de- 


termined by tradition and custom 
but also by the legal prescription 
relative to the protection of women 
workers. Women labor is not per- 
mitted in a number of trades—in 
mines, in lead and zinc smelting 
works, in transportation and in the 
loading of goods. Other restrictions 
are due to the laws aiming at pre- 
vention of accidents. In addition, 
the regulations concerning hours of 
work cause certain restrictions of 
woman labor. Further limitations 
grow out of habits and customs. 
In such branches as masonry and 
carpentry, where skilled craft work 
still prevails, and in the printing and 
lithographing trades woman labor 
has found little or no entrance. In 
these branches woman labor is not 
to be expected in the near future and 
should not be expected since we 
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deal here mainly with physically 
taxing work to which woman’s or- 
ganism is not adapted. 

In the printing and lithographic 
trades, women are employed as help. 
(The author of this article has worked 
as a helper in printing shops during 
twelve years.) These helpers are 
organized in the Union of the Graphic 
Assistant Workers. (Verband der 
Graphischen Hilfsarbeiter) which is 
connected with the organizations of 
the printers and lithographers. 

In the unions women have to ful- 
fill the same duties as men; in return 
they enjoy the same privileges. In 
most trades the dues for women are 
lower than those for men; the reason 
for this is to be sought in the dif- 
ference of wages. On an average 
women’s wages are lower by about 
30 per cent than men’s wages. 

Since the contributions differ in 
amount the relief rates differ for men 
and women. The unions with large 
female membership have, almost 
without exception, created relief 
funds which concern women only, 
such as funds for confined women. 
Funds, however, are in the “free 
unions” only means to an end. 
Their main end is the attainment of 
better living and working conditions, 
which are due equally to men and 
women. The unions furthermore at- 
tempt to raise women’s wages in 
accordance with the principle—equal 
pay for equal work. This principle 
is difficult to apply, and for several 
reasons, the limited participation of 
women in the trade union movement 
being perhaps the most important of 
them all. It would probably be im- 
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possible to eliminate entirely the 
difference between men and women 
wages because the differentiation be- 
tween man and woman labor caused 
and maintained by the regulations 
relating to the protection of women 
workers precludes very often equal 
production. The author attempts, 
therefore, to spread the view that 
in the production of any one 
article women’s labor has_ the 
same value as men’s labor; that 
therefore and because of the similar 
general needs of men and women in 
the presence of price levels equally 
high for men and women, unequal 
pay constitutes an injustice. This 
idea meets considerable resistance as 
do all other new ideas. The trade 


unions do not dispose of sufficient 


means to bring about the acceptance 
of this idea even though they believe 
it to be true. They have suffered 
considerably in times of rapid money 
devaluation. The decrease of mem- 
bership bears witness to this. Es- 
pecially the number of women mem- 
bers has diminished greatly since the 
consequences of inflation made them- 
selves felt more rapidly in the case 
of women. 

At that time the struggle for life 
was carried on with special ruthless- 
ness, not uncommonly even without 
regard to the principles of solidarity 
which ought to be accepted as a 


matter of course in trade union ranks. 

Since the stabilization of the Ger- 
man money standard toward the end 
of December, 1923, the struggle for 
existence has slackened considerably. 
Since then membership in the trade 
unions has increased; since the par- 
ticipation of women in the trade 
union movement—a subject of com- 
plaint in the last years—has in- 
creased. Women begin to regain 
confidence in the union movement 
and in themselves and to believe in 
the effectiveness of organized self- 
help through trade organizations. 
This shows itself already in the suc- 
cessful action—defensive as well as 
offensive—on the part of the unions 
with regard to increase of wages, 
shortening of the working day, and 
opposition to the attempts of the 
employers to model working condi- 
tions according to their own wishes, 
attempts which are especially no- 
ticeable in bad times. Female labor 
constitutes such an important factor 
in German economic life that the 
participation of women in the trade 
union movement must make itself 
felt in the living conditions of women 
workers. All the trade unions at- 
tempt to make this clear to the 
women labor force. The next article 
will be concerned with the methods 
which are used by the German trade 
unions in order to attain that end. 





SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE AND LABOR 


Ray M. Hupson 


Division of Simplified Practice, U. 8S. Department of Com merce 


IMPLIFIED Practice means the 
S reduction of variety in sizes, 
dimensions, and minor differ- 
ences of every day commodities. 
Its purpose is to eliminate waste, 
decrease cost, and increase value. 
Simplified Practice helps to increase 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
and likewise to advance the American 
standard of living. 
The worker has a_ three-fold 
interest is Simplied Practice: first, 


as a producer: second, as a consumer, 


and third as a citizen. Before am- 
plifying this statement, a brief out- 
line of the Government’s interest 
in this movement is in order. 

When the Hoover committee made 
its survey in 1921, of Waste in 
Industry, it found avoidable wastes 
in six major industries as follows: 

Metal trades, 28 per cent; boot 
and shoe manufacturing, 41 per cent; 
textile manufacturing, 49 per cent; 
the building industry, 53 per cent; 
printing, 57 per cent, and men’s 
clothing manufacturing, 64 per cent. 

These degrees of waste represent 
the difference between the average 
production, performance or attain- 
ments of the several plants studied 
jn each industry and the performance 
in the best plant of that same 
group. Over 50 per cent of the 
responsibility for these wastes was 


charged up to management, and less 
than 25 per cent to labor, while the 
amount chargeable to outside con- 
tracts (which neither management 
nor labor can appreciably affect) is 
least of all. 

Among the major causes for these 
wastes are seasonal operation, and 
the production of too many different 
varieties, sizes, dimensions, types 
and styles in common classes or 
kinds of goods. When Mr. Hoover 
became Secretary of Commerce, he 
organized the Division of Simplified 
Practice in the Department of Com- 
merce to act as a clearing house or 
centralizing agency for bringing to- 
gether those manufacturers, distribu- 
ters and consumers interested in 
cutting out wastes by applying 
simplification. 

This service of cooperation is today 
being used by over two hundred 
different industries and many sim- 
plifications have beeneffected. Sixty- 
six types and sizes of paving bricks 
have been simplified to four; styles 
etc., of woven wire fence have been 
reduced from five hundred and fifty- 
two to sixty-nine. Where seventy- 
eight sizes of bedsteads, mattresses 
and springs were formerly made, 
only four sizes are standard now. 
Bolts and nuts for farm machinery 
have been simplified from over fifteen 
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hundred varieties to eight hundred 
and forty. Varieties of metal lath 
have been reduced from one hundred 
and twenty-five to twenty-four, 
grinding wheel shapes, sizes, etc., 
from seven hundred and twelve thou- 
sand to two hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand and so on down the 
list of nearly fifty different simpli- 
fications. Many others are now 
under way with promise of early 
completion. 

The movement is spreading rapidly 
and enjoys the endorsement of labor 
leaders, manufacturers, merchants, 
consumers’ organizations, economists, 
educators, and Government officials. 
It is having a noticeable influence 
in maintaining steadiness of employ- 
ment, in sustaining earnings, and in 
increasing the purchasing power of 
the dollar. In the following para- 
graphs, the writer will endeavor to 
show how simplified practice induces 
these results and also why labor 
has a three-fold interest in the 
further development of the move- 
ment. Consider, first, the worker’s 
interest. Steady work at good wages 
is always desirable. When a faciory 
is turning out a wide variety of 
goods, all of which have the saie 
seasonal peak in their sales, slack 
periods in production are bound to 
occur. Men are laid off, plants are 
shut down. This curtails earnings 
and shuts off purchasing, which 
further decreases demand for goods. 
Wise manufacturers are studying the 
sales of their products and as they 
find demand for certain items falling 
off, they discontinue those items 
and concentrate their production 
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on the items that are always in 
demand. 

A certain shoe company formerly 
made three grades of shoes, each in 
twenty-five hundred styles. It cut 
its line to one grade and one hundred 
styles. This 99 per cent elimination 
of variety reduced production costs 
31 per cent, overhead 28 per cent, 
inventories or stocks 26 per cent, 
and cost to consumer 27 per cent. 
Its sales of women’s shoes increased 
22 per cent in volume, and of men’s 
shoes 80 per cent. The factory was 
thus enabled to run for longer periods 
than had formerly been possible. 

When manufacturers know what 
articles will sell the year round, they 
usually manufacture for stock in the 
period of low sales, for they know 
that as soon as the demand comes on 
again, the stocks thus accumulated 
will move out to the trade. This 
makes it possible to operate the 
factory uniformly and not only pro- 
vide continuous employment, but 
also improve the quality of product. 
It is coming to be more widely 
understood that high labor turnover 
seriously detracts from uniform 
quality in the goods turned out. 
Manufacturers know that quality, 
good service and fair price induce 
repeat orders for their goods, and it 
is these orders which insure con- 
tinuous operation of plant. Irregular 
operation often causes workers to 
seek steadier employment elsewhere, 
and their skill and experience is thus 
lost to the company operating on a 
fluctuating or seasonal schedule. The 
worker who is constantly confronted 
with the possibility of unemploy- 
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ment can not work with the same 
enthusiasm and interest he has when 
free from this worry. 

In plants operating regularly 
throughout the year, the worker 
becomes more expert in his particular 
job the longer he stays on it, and also 
more proficient in his craft. Since 
simplification means concentration 
of production—advertising and sell- 
ing efforts on kinds and sizes in 
proven greatest demand—it is evi- 
dent that the plant producing a 
simplified line of goods affords 
steadier employment and _ higher 
annual earnings to its working force. 

As a consumer, the worker has a 
further interest in this form of waste 
elimination. He himself wants good 


quality, good service and good value 
at fair price in the articles he buys. 


He does not want to pay any more 
than absolutely necessary for avoid- 
able wastes in the production of those 
goods. It is a fair assumption that, 
as workers become more familiar 
with wastes in industry, and the 
deductions which those wastes make 
from the goods and services the 
workers might otherwise enjoy, they 
will express their disapproval of 
wasteful methods of operation by 
buying goods made by factories that 
have learned to reduce wastes in 
production. 

The wastes of “too many varie- 
ties’ are not all confined to the 
manufacturers. Merchants often 
stock varieties far in excess of their 
community or market requirements. 
As time passes, the merchant finds 
some goods sell well, others don’t 
sell at all. Then comes the clearance 
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or the bargain sale. At such times, 
the slow-moving varieties are usually 
priced below what the merchant paid 
for them. This is done as an in- 
ducement to the consumers to “come 
and get them.’”’ However, the losses 
the merchant takes at such times 
are usually spread over the goods 
that sell well, and therefore the 
prices of the latter are somewhat 
higher than they need to be, by 
reason of the degree of waste that 
exists in that merchant’s store op- 
eration or management. 

There’s a common expression, ‘‘the 
ultimate consumer pays for it all.” 
There were over ninety thousand 
failures in the years 1920 to 1924, in- 
clusive, most of them among retail 
merchants. Their liabilities were over 
two and one-half billion dollars. 
Even if the creditors obtained an 
average of fifty cents on the dollar 
in final payment of accounts due 
them, the charge to the consumer was 
over a billion dollars. Just as the 
goods that sell pay the losses on 
those that don’t, the customers of 
the firms that stay in business pay 
off the losses of the firms that fail. 
If two merchants buy from the same 
factory and one is successful and the 
other goes bankrupt—isn’t that fac- 
tory going to spread its losses over 
its other accounts? Of course it is, 
and it does this by increasing its 
prices enough to take up a large part 
if not all of such losses. 

The losses due to bad accounts are 
not always charged up to profit and 
loss. 

Here, again, it is fair to assume 
the worker, as he becomes more 
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familiar with avoidable wastes in 
distribution, will exert his influence 
individually and collectively to re- 
duce those wastes. This he will do 
by giving his trade to the store that 
gives him the best all-around value 
for his money, and the resulting com- 
petition will force the inefficient or 
indifferent merchant either to im- 
prove his methods of merchandizing 
or go out of business. 

Consider the third phase of the 
worker’s interest in simplification, 
that of the citizen. Communities 
are prosperous when their industries 
are prosperous. When depression 


shuts down factories and men are 
laid off, merchants do less business— 
savings are withdrawn from banks, 
insurances are often sacrificed for 
their cash values, property is often 


sold for less than its true worth. 
The whole community loses that 
most precious of community assets, 
namely, the good-will and the con- 
structive influencé of its workers. 
The town gets a reputation of being 
a “poor place for a working man,” 
and it may take years to rebuild its 
former reputation as “a good town 
to live in.” 

In so far as simplification helps 
to provide continuous employment 
and high annual earnings in those in- 
dustries which apply it to their 
products, simplification is of benefit 
to the communities in which such 
industries are located. Regularity 
of work, and high wages induce satis- 
faction in its workers—they spend 
more freely. Merchants, banks, in- 
surance companies, etc., all do a 
better business. The community 
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thrives. Its citizens have a deeper 
interest in its progress. They often 
vote for or approve higher taxes in 
order to build more schools and 
libraries, and pave more streets and 
make all manner of public improve- 
ments. 

Whenever I read a glowing ad- 
vertisement by a Chamber of Com- 
merce of a Boosters’ Club, setting 
forth the advantages of its town, I 
wonder what that community is 
doing toward waste elimination? 
Whether it is studying the local 
business cycle, or curve of seasonal 
operation in its industries to level off 
the peaks and fill up the valleys, and 
thus provide a uniform employment 
for its working population the year 
round? I wonder if it is studying 
the local labor turnover rate, the 
causes for it, and the constructive 
measures which will reduce that 
turnover to a minimum? Then I 
wonder how many of its factory 
managers are applying simplification 
to the products they turn out, and 
how many of its merchants keep their 
stocks under control to avoid over- 
buying of too many varieties of the 
same general class or kind of 
goods? 

Then I get to thinking that if the 
local manufacturers, merchants, and 
labor leaders would get together to 
discuss waste elimination measures 
in terms of their local application, 
and enlist the local press, and others 
interested in the constructive pro- 
gram, such a group would undoubt- 
edly develop—the old town would 
not have to do much advertising of 
the present sort. Instead, it would 
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advertise itself by its record for 
steady work, good wages, low labor 
turnover, fair prices, a high per- 
centage of home owners in its popu- 
lation, a continuous public works and 
public improvement campaign, and 
an enthusiastic population. 

All these things are not beyond 
the realm of practical application or 
early realization. The opportunity 
exists in almost every community. 
Progress will be made as the appre- 
ciation of the cost of waste, in all its 
aspects, is enlarged, and a spirit of 
team-work developed for waste elimi- 
nation. There is no easier way to 
begin than to start with simplified 
practice—the simplification of prod- 
ucts, processes, methods, equipment 
and materials. Needless variety in 
any of these, variety beyond reason- 
able requirements, considering the 
job in hand, or task to be done, is an 
economic waste. And labor pays a 
needless tax in its wages, in the 
goods it buys and in a lesser standard 
of living, so long as such waste re- 
mains unchecked. Cost of living in 
any community is largely a matter of 
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the prices which the citizens of that 
community have to pay for the 
goods and services which make up 
their standard of living. If, then, 
there is a high percentage of waste 
in the production of those goods and 
services, and also in their distribu- 
tion, the prices paid for them must 
cover that waste, and the cost of 
living is therefore as much higher as 
the degree of waste requires it to be. 
Conversely, experience with waste 
elimination efforts shows it helps to 
lower prices, and thus to increase the 
buying power of the dollar. In many 
instances, waste elimination has re- 
sulted in higher annual earnings. 
This combination of higher earnings 
and lower prices means a larger 
margin between income and outgo, 
for savings, for home ownership, for 
education, for recreation, for more 
luxuries as well as comforts. 

In so far as all concerned with 
waste cooperate for its elimination, 
the American standard of living will 
steadily advance, and prosperous 
times for all will not be spasmodic, 
but continuous. 


“And no school which is not basing its work on a spiritual foundation 
is bettering the cause of civilization or helping to make, by one jot or 
one title, the new order better than the old. On the contrary, it is doing 
positive harm; it is giving only knowledge, and knowledge alone is like 
a bird with one wing, useless to itself and an easy target for the evilly 


disposed. 


Lack of spiritual ideals in education is not far from being the 


root cause of all lawlessness in every state.—C. H. P. Mayo, “The Failure 
of Force; Education’s Opportunity” The Nineteenth Century, November, 


1925. 





THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


II. Germany AND REPARATION PAYMENTS 


Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


HE treaty of Versailles im- 
posed upon Germany the obli- 
gation to make reparation “for 

all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Ger- 
many by land, by sea, and from the 
air.’ The treaty did not, however, 
fix the total amount for which Ger- 
many was thus made liable. It 
merely set forth the character of the 
damages for which Germany was to 
make reparation, and left the assess- 
ment of the total sum to a Repara- 
tion Commission, which was to be 
established for the purpose of col- 
lecting reparation payments and 
distributing them among the allied 
powers. 


The Character and Extent of Ger- 
many’s Liability 


During the peace negotiations 
there was some question as to the 
specific damages for which Germany 


was actually liable. It was readily 
admitted that the physical devasta- 
tions resulting: from the German 
occupation, especially of Belgium 
and northeastern France, had to be 
repaired. The Germans had de- 
stroyed houses and public buildings, 
roads and railways. They had dis- 
mantled factories and either de- 
stroyed or removed into Germany 
machinery and other equipment. 


They had flooded coal mines and 
blown up mine shafts. They had 
cut down forests and had slaughtered 
or carried away live stock. For all 
these damages Germany was ob- 
viously liable. But if this were all, 
Great Britain’s share of the repa- 
ration payments would have been 
negligible. Yet political conditions in 
England made it imperative for the 
British negotiators to bring home a 
substantial claim against Germany. 
It was therefore decided to include 
in the reparation bill pensions and 
separation allowances paid to civilian 
population during the war. 
President Wilson was opposed to 
this, and the Germans protested 
violently. The American objections, 
however, were finally overcome, and 
the German protests overruled. Pen- 
sions and allowances went into the 
reparation bill, and the total amount 
subsequently assessed against Ger- 
many was thus made more than 
double what it would have been 
otherwise. A large number of other 
items, such as the Belgian war debt, 
the expenses of the Allied armies of 
occupation in Germany, etc., were 
also to be included in the final bill. 
The treaty of Versailles was signed 
on June 28, 1919. Under its pro- 
visions the Reparation Commission 
was given almost two years in which 
to fix the total amount of the repara- 
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tion debt, the arrangements to be 
completed by May 1, 1921. It was 
on April 27, 1921, that the Repara- 
tion Commission was finally ready to 
announce the amount of Germany’s 
liability. It fixed the total amount 
of damage for which reparation was 
due at 132 billion gold marks, or 33 
billion dollars. Almost immediately 
after that an Allied Conference met 
in London, and on May 5 an ulti- 
matum was sent to Germany, in- 
forming her of the amount of the 
reparation bill and the conditions 
under which payments on it were to 
be made. 


London Schedule of Reparation 
Payments 


The schedule of annual payments 


worked out at this London con- 
ference imposed upon Germany the 
obligation to pay to the Allies every 
year the sum of two billion gold 
marks in cash (about $500,000,000). 
In addition the Allies were to receive 
26 per cent of the proceeds of Ger- 


man exports, and certain fixed 
amounts of coal and other materials, 
known as reparations in kind. Notice 
was served upon Germany that in 
case of her refusal to accept these 
terms, the Allies would occupy the 
Ruhr valley and seize German cus- 
toms and certain other revenues. 
Germany accepted the ultimatum, 
though under protest that she could 
not possibly carry out its provisions. 

During the two-year interval that 
had elapsed between the signing of 
the Versailles treaty and the ac- 
ceptance of the London schedule of 
payments, Germany had already 
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made certain payments to the Allies. 
A part of these payments comprised 
cash; another part consisted of Ger- 
man property handed over to the 
Allies; still another part represented 
deliveries in kind. The value of all 
these payments was to be credited to 
Germany against the total amount, 
which was finally fixed at 136 billion 
gold marks, 4 billions being added to 
the Reparation Commission figure 
to cover the war debt of Belgium. 

During this interval, too, the Al- 
lies had agreed upon the manner in 
which the reparation payments were 
to be divided among them. At a 
series of conferences held in the 
summer of 1920, the most important 
of which was at Spa, it was decided 
that the costs of military occupation 
were to have first claim on German 
payments, while all that remained 
was to be divided in the following 
manner: France was to receive 52 
per cent; Great Britain, 22 per cent; 
Italy, 10 per cent; Belgium, 8 per 
cent; Japan and Portugal, three- 
fourths of 1 per cent each; the re- 
maining 6} per cent were reserved 
for Greece, Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
and other countries not represented 
at the conferences. 

By September, 1921, Germany 
actually paid one billion gold marks 
in accordance with the London sched- 
ule of payments. But by the be- 
ginning of 1922 the Reparation Com- 
mission found it necessary to lighten 
the burden of payments by granting 
Germany short-term, partial delays 
or moratoriums. All through the 
year 1922 there were numerous ne- 
gotiations between the Reparation 
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Commission and the German Gov- 
ernment, which finally resulted, on 
August 31 of that year, in a tem- 
porary suspension of all cash pay- 
ments. Deliveries in kind were con- 


tinued, though with some deviations 
from the prescribed program. 


Franco- Belgian Occupation of the 
Ruhr 

At the same time there developed 
a difference of views between the two 
principal reparation creditors, France 
and Great Britain. France insisted 
on a rigid application of the London 
schedule of payments and upon the 
enforcement against Germany of the 
various penalties for non-fulfillment 
of the payment terms provided for in 
the treaty of Versailles and the 
London schedule, while Great Britain 
leaned rather toward a greater de- 
gree of moderation. 

The whole situation finally came 
to a head on January 9, 1923, when 
the Reparation Commission, by a 
majority vote of three to one (the 
French, Belgian, and Italian dele- 
gates as opposed to the British), de- 
clared Germany in wilful default on 
coal deliveries. The French Gov- 
ernment immediately decided to take 
drastic measures against Germany, 
and two days later French and 
Belgian troops marched into the 
Ruhr. 

From that time on all reparation 
payments ceased and were not re- 
sumed until the second half of 1924. 
During that period the only receipts 
on account of reparation consisted 
of the proceeds of the Franco-Belgian 
exploitation of the mining and in- 
dustrial resources of the Ruhr dis- 
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trict, the customs and other revenues 
collected in the occupied territory, 
and the 26 per cent tax on German 
exports to Great Britain collected 
by the British treasury. 

The Franco-Belgian occupation of 
the Ruhr completed the economic 
and financial disorganization of Ger- 
many, which had begun earlier under 
the pressure of reparation payments. 
But it also resulted in a thorough re- 
consideration of the whole reparation 
problem. 


Willingness to Pay vs. Paying 
Capacity 

All the arrangements made for 
reparation collections prior to the 
occupation of the Ruhr were based 
on the idea that Germany could pay 
the amounts which were demanded 
from her; the only thing that was 
necessary was to make her want to 
pay. In vain did prominent econo- 
mists in the United States, in Eng- 
land, and even in France, point out 
that, granting the indispensability 
of a will to pay on the part of Ger- 
many, it is the means of payment 
that really constitute the crux of the 
whole problem. As the reader will 
recall from the first article of this 
series, payments of international 
debts can, in the last analysis, be 
made only by means of goods and 
services. This fundamental fact had 
not as yet been recognized by the 
Allied governments. 

Since a part of the reparation debt 
has resulted from the fact that 
physical damage done by her had to 
be repaired, Germany might have 
discharged a portion of her obliga- 
tions by furnishing the necessary 
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materials and labor for actual re- 
construction. She made several 
offers to settle in this manner, and 
as “early as October 6, 1921, the 
French and German Ministers of 
Reconstruction (M. Loucheur and 
Dr. Rathenau) signed the Wiesbaden 
agreement, whereby France agreed 
to receive from Germany reconstruc- 
tion materials to the amount of not 
more than one billion marks a year 
for fourteen years. But the actual 
deliveries requested and accepted 
by France under this agreement 
were almost negligible. France pre- 
ferred to carry on the work of recon- 
struction with her own labor and 
materials, and charge the funds thus 
expended to future reparation claims 
against Germany. 

Germany could not pay much in 
gold. Her supplies of gold were prac- 
tically exhausted by the first few 
cash payments. Most of her hold- 
ings of foreign securities were also 
soon sold. She turned over to the 
Allies considerable amounts of her 
property situated in other countries, 
and sold to foreigners some property 
located in Germany. She also sold 
enormous quantities of paper marks 
to foreign speculators. Up to the 
time of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
Germany was credited by the Repa- 
ration Commission with payments 
slightly exceeding 8 billion gold 
marks. 

All these means of payment in- 
volved a surrender of capital assets, 
and could be continued only for a 
short time. Regular payments over 
a long period of years can only be 
made out of current international 
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income derived from the sale of 
goods and services. And the avail- 
ablity of such income depends, as we 
saw in the first article of this series, 
upon whether or not Germany can 
sell to the world more goods and 
services than she buys from the 
world. 


Germany’s International Trade 
Position 

Before the war the balance of Ger- 
many’s merchandise trade was not 
in her favor; that is, she bought more 
goods from the world than she sold 
to the world. Her principal pur- 
chases from other countries con- 
sisted of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. Her principal sales to other 
countries comprised manufactured 
goods. Essentially Germany was a 
huge factory. Her ability to pro- 
cure foreign raw materials, transform 
them into finished products, and sell 
these manufactured articles in other 
countries provided livelihood for al- 
most one-quarter of her population. 
Moreover, she was in a position to 
render various services to other coun- 
tries. She had gradually built up 
investments in other countries, and 
the returns on these investments 
were considerable. She had a mer- 
cantile marine; well developed bank- 
ing and insurance facilities; and a 
world-wide trade organization. From 
all these sources Germany derived 
more than enough revenue to cover 
the deficit in her merchandise trade. 
She even had substantial sums left 
over every year for further invest- 
ment abroad. 

As a result of the war and the peace 
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settlement, Germany lost many of 
these resources. During the war, 
some ccnsiderable part of her foreign 
investmen:s had to be sacrificed for 
the purchase of war materials; and, 
of course, a large fraction of the most 
desirable foreign holdings of Germany 
had been sequestrated by the allied 
and associated governments. Her 
banking and trading organization 
was largely disrupted. Her merchant 
fleet was taken from her by the peace 
treaty. Moreover, she lost import- 
ant territorial areas: Alsace-Lorraine, 
with their enormous iron ore and 
potash deposits; Upper Silesia, with 
its vast stores of coal and metallic 
ores; Posen, with its fertile grain 
fields. This meant a loss of natural 
-wealth out of proportion to the loss 
of population. As a result Ger- 
many became still more dependent 
upon imports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs than before the war, 
while her means of payment for these 
imports were appreciably reduced. 
During the four years immediately 
following the war (1919-22) Ger- 
many’s foreign trade deficit totalled 
more than ten billion gold marks. 
Thissum she had to pay abroad in addi- 
tion toherreparation payments. And 
for all these payments, as we have 
already noted, she used the method 
of the surrender of capital assets—a 
process in which the sale of paper 
marks in other countries played a 
particularly important part. 
Enormous quantities of German 
marks were in fact purchased abroad 
during this period. These quantities 
were even greater than were needed 
to provide for Germany’s actual 
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foreign payments. People in Ger- 
many were rapidly losing faith in the 
economic future of their country, 
especially in its currency, and were 
buying foreign currencies with paper 
marks, keeping the proceeds on de- 
posit in foreign banks. This was the 
process known as “the flight from 
the mark.” 

As a result of all this Germany was 
definitely headed in the direction of 
economic and financial disaster, 
which finally came after the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. 


Dawes Plan—A Restatement of the 
Problem 

During 1923 the reparation ques- 
tion entered definitely upon a new 
stage. France finally agreed to the 
appointment of international com- 
mittees of experts to consider the 
question of Germany’s capacity to 
pay. Two such committees were 
appointed on November 30, 1923, by 
the Reparation Commission—the 
first, under the chairmanship of Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes, to determine 
how much Germany can pay and in 
what manner, and the second, headed 
by Mr. Reginald McKenna, of Great 
Britain, to find out how much money 
German citizens had on deposit out- 
side of Germany. 

The Dawes committee drew up the 
reparation plan under which the 
whole problem of payments is now 
handled. This plan was presented 
to the Reparation Commission on 
April 9, 1924, and was officially 
adopted by the prime ministers of 
the countries concerned at London 
on‘ Julyj16,81924. 
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The new reparation plan intro- 
duced a number of new elements 
into the situation. First of all, the 
annual payments fixed in the 1921 
schedule of payments (amounting 
altogether to over four billion gold 
marks, or one billion dollars) were 
found to be impossibly high. The plan 
fixed the maximum annuity at two 
and one-half billion gold marks, re- 
quiring only one billion for the first 
year and a gradual increase of the 
amount until the maximum should 
be reached. 

But even more important than 
that, the plan finally and definitely 
did away with the idea that the man- 
ner in which these payments are 
made is solely Germany’s concern. 
On the contrary, the plan which 
made an economic restoration of 
Germany the first prerequisite to 
any payments, provided a very elab- 
orate mechanism, in the form of sev- 
eral international commissions, for 
the purpose of regulating payments 
in such a way that the creditors’ re- 
ceipts would be the maximum com- 
patible with the maintenance of 
economic stability in Germany. 

The plan emphasized over and over 
again the fundamental principle that 
a country can pay its international 
debts only if it has in its state budget 
an adequate excess of receipts over 
expenditures and in its foreign trade 
a corresponding excess of exports 
over imports. It also made it per- 
fectly plain that when a country 
does not actually meet these basic re- 
quirements, a continued pressure for 
foreign payments disorganizes its 
whole economic life. 
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Dawes Plan in Operation 

The plan was put in operation on 
August 30, 1924, aad shortly there- 
after Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, former 
U. S. Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, became Agent-General for Rep- 
aration Payments, the principal con- 
trolling official. The German cur- 
rency was put on a stable basis; the 
German budget was reorganized and 
some of the revenues were specifically 
assigned for reparation payments; 
the German railways were pooled 
into a huge corporation, and, to- 
gether with some of the larger in- 
dustries, were made partly responsi- 
ble for providing the means of pay- 
ment. From all these sources the 
German Government is supposed to 
collect, in German marks, the 
amounts necessary for annual pay- 
ments. All these amounts are sup- 
posed to be turned over to the Agent- 
General, who then proceeds to pur- 
chase with them either actual goods 
which he can turn over to the credi- 
tors, or foreign currencies, which 
represent the proceeds of sales of 
goods or services abroad, or both. © 

During the first year under the 
new reparation plan (August 30, 
1924-August 30, 1925), the Agent- 
General received into his account 
the one billion marks which he was 
supposed to receive. He used a part 
of these funds to defray the costs of 
armies of occupation, control com- 
missions, etc., and the rest in financ- 
ing deliveries of coal and other com- 
modities. Germany was able to meet 
the first year’s requirements by vir- 
tue of the large foreign loans which 
she received. 
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Under the plan itself Germany ob- 
tained a foreign loan of 805 million 
gold marks, more than half of which 
came from the United States. This 
loan was used to cover four-fifths of 
the budget requirements on repara- 
tion account for that year. The re- 


mainder was provided by Germany. 


Crucial Test 


Germany did not during that year, 
nor does she now have an excess of 
exports over imports. On the con- 
trary, she is continually buying from 
other countries much more than she 
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is selling to them. She makes up 
the difference by borrowing abroad. 
In the same manner she procures the 
foreign currency required in meeting 
her reparation payments. 

Can Germany expand her exports 
sufficiently, not only to pay for her 
imports, but also to meet the annual 
reparation payments and the repay- 
ment charges on the money she is 
borrowing now? 

The answer to this crucial problem 
can not as yet be definitely given. 
The real test of Germany’s capacity 
for making reparation payments is 
yet to come. 


RAILROAD UNION BUSTIN’ IS EXPENSIVE 


Gitsert E. Hyrarr 


an expensive business. 

The Western Maryland is 

a small road, with about eight 

hundred miles of track, which winds 

out of Baltimore up through the 

mountains to Hagerstown, Cumber- 

land, Elkins and elsewhere. It is 

characterized by steep grades, and 

sharp curves and is plentifully orna- 
mented with tunnels. 

It has not been overly prosperous 


(ya. shopping a railroad is 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Ed- 
ward Keating, Editor of Labor, the 
field representative of that paper fur- 
nishes our magazine with occasional 
accounts of current developments of 
special interest to all workers.— 
EpiTor. 


for a long time and by the same 
token, has had plenty of labor 
troubles. On October 15, the en- 
gineers and firemen left its employ- 
ment practically to the last man. 
This occurred after negotiations in 
which the management not only 
refused to increase wages to an 
equal with those on other Class I 
roads but attacked long standing 
and fundamental portions of the 
agreement with the Brotherhoods. 

When the management com- 
menced to hire _ strikebreakers 
through newspaper advertisements, 
refused arbitration and discharged 
several score of its engine service 
employees the men walked out. 

On November 15, just one month 
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from the beginning of the strike, 
the worst wreck in the history of 
the road occurred. A train ran 
away on Savage Mountain, demolish- 
ing sixty-three cars, tearing up half 
a mile of track and blocking traffic 
so that three wrecking crews were 
only able to clear a way through 
which trains could crawl after thirty- 
six hours of continuous work. 

A visit to the scene, days after- 
ward, showed four piles of immense 
steel coal cars mingled together in 
every imaginable confusion and dis- 
tortion. A mischievous child, stir- 
ring paper toys with a stick, could 
not have done a more complete 
job of destruction. 

Coal and fragments of equipment 
were thrown hundreds of feet from 
the right of way and some of the 
cars were hurled almost that far, 
Heavy steel rails were interwoven 
like twisted straws with the mass, 
with protruding ends showing here 
and there. 

Under the last heap lay the giant 
engine, earth begrimed, mangled and 
pitiful. Some conception of the head- 
long flight of the train can be 
gained from the deep grooves and 
hollows gouged out of the solid 
ground. An observer’s first impres- 
sion is wonder at the stubborn folly 
which would send a train down such 
a place in any but the most skillful 
and experienced hands. 

The old engine crew had nursed 
trains down this grade with such 
care that no serious accident had 
happened for years before this 
disaster. 

The cost of the wreck, estimated 
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as high as $500,000, would have 
paid the increase in wage rates 
for several years. Some of the other 
expenses incurred in this fight against . 
the engine service Brotherhoods— 
such as crippled engines, increased re- 
pair bills and reduced train tonnage— 
can be figured with a certain ac- 
curacy. In fact, some of them are 
already showing up. 

The October reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with 
the strike only fifteen days old when 
completed, show traffic falling off 
as compared with last year, while 
other roads are enjoying the most 
phenominal prosperity in their 
history. The expenses for mainte- 
nance of equipment are over 16 
per cent higher than the same month 
of last year and other evidences of 
inefficiency, such as increased con- 
sumption of coal and less miles per 
day of locomotive performance, are 
appearing. 

Other items are not so easily 
measured. It has been said that rail- 
roading is 95 per cent men. Lo- 
comotive service is one of the most 
exacting occupations in modern in- 
dustry, and that in the mountains 
the most so of all. “The only 
thoroughly reliable engine crews, on 
a mountain road,” said an old rail- 
roader, ‘‘are those raised on the line.” 

The communities served by the 
Western Maryland are thinking 
deeply of this and kindred subjects. 
As a matter of fact the business 
men and citizens of Hagerstown, 
Cumberland, Elkins and other cities 
are staging one of the most remark- 
able examples of public support 
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which has ever been given a workers’ 
battle. 

A prominent business man of one 
of these cities expressed the general 
opinion when he said: “Our town 
has lost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the shopmen’s strike.” 
Now comes this affair in which we 
will lose thousands more. We can 
not understand why the Western 
Maryland has such difficulty in main- 
taining peace with its employees 
while other lines, in the same terri- 
tory, enjoy the most cordial rela- 
tionships.” 

Before closing the account let us 
take up another by-product, less 
tangible but just as real. Suppose 
you were over sixty-five years of 
age and had spent your life in the 
service of this one road, braving 
the hazards and hardships of loco- 
motive service until you had become 
eligible for a pension. Suppose you 
retired, living on that pension with 
no other means of support, and 
that you had been ordered back to 
duty when the strike was called? 

Remember, that this is a con- 
troversy over conditions in active 
service and, consequently, no ma- 
terial concern of yours. To refuse 
meant the sacrifice of the dearly 
earned pension, perhaps immediate 
suffering and probably a dependent 
old age. How much would your 
principles be worth under that test? 

Every pensioned engine service 
employee of the Western Maryland 
had to make that decision and the 
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response was the same, almost to 
the last man. 

One of them, E. E. Biggs, had 
been forty-four years in the service. 
He was placed on the pension rolls 
one day before the strike began 
and was ordered out the next day. 
He refused and his pension was 
stopped. 

I saw him standing in a meeting 
of his fellow strikers, slender, almost 
frail, diffident and gentle mannered. 
One had to look closely to see the 
lines of decision carved on his face 
by days and nights of racking 
responsibility. 

Near him was a very Mulvaney 
of a man—tall, straight, keen and 
blue-eyed. Patrick Rowan was his 
name. Thirty-five years as an en- 
gineer and fireman was his record. 

“They called me too,” he said, 
“Did I go out? I did not. Any- 
way, I can shave without noticing a 
sneaky expression on my own face.” 

It is plain that the Western Mary- 
land, the public to which it owes 
service and the men who formerly 
operated its locomotives, are to do 
some extensive bookkeeping in red 
ink. Some who appreciate the value 
of loyalty, courage and skill will 
wonder whether the biggest loss and 
the one hardest to regain is not 
something even more important than 
past dividends. 

At any rate it will be agreed that 
reorganizing a railroad on an anti- 
union basis runs into money very 
rapidly. 





POSSIBILITIES OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


E. J. LEVER 


Secretary, Labor College of Philadelphia 


ORKER®S’ education is a 
modern development and ex- 
tension of earlier efforts to- 

wards self-education by the organized 
workers for the common welfare. 
Agitate! Organize! Educate! have 
always been the slogans of labor. 
But the older education of the work- 
ers was usually done through the 
medium of speeches and organizing 
literature. As the unions grew, gain- 


ing in numbers, in strength and in 
responsibility, the lack of knowledge 


of the social and economic forces 
upon which depends the success of 
the movement soon became apparent. 

Then came the Great War and 
with it gains in membership un- 
dreamt of by those who built the 
movement through slow and patient 
effort. The influx of new members 
virtually overwhelmed the organizing 
and administrative machinery of the 
unions. Older members have learned 
through experience what forms of 
action could be safely engaged in. 
A sort of instinctive feeling was de- 
veloped among them which carried 
with each proposed move a certain 
anxiety for the preservation of the 
union as a first concern. This feel- 
ing was not shared in by the new- 
comers at all. They were in. It 
didn’t cost much to get in. Strikes 
were successful. The feeling of price- 
less possession that comes only as a 


result of struggle and strife for an 


ideal one believes in, the new mem- 
bers did not possess. The hasty ac- 
tions so often engaged in resulted in 
many failures and consequently the 
destruction of that part of the move- 
ment which came without much 
effort. Once the movement failed 
to deliver the goods on schedule, the 
new members, through lack of un- 
derstanding, became impatient with 
their newly acquired interest. They 
then reverted to their former open 
shop pastures where once more they 
are the playthings of those who are 
now trying to soothe their feelings 
with company union propaganda and 
welfare schemes. 

This spectacle before the eyes of 
real trade unionists, who were active 
members before the war and had the 
courage to stay in during the trying 
days of the open-shop drive, made 
them realize that such hasty and ill- 
considered action on the part of the 
rank and file was due to lack of edu- 
cation in the elements of economics, 
social problems and trade unionism so 
necessary for the success of the labor 
movement. Recognition of this lack 
of education found its response in the 
after-war workers’ education move- 
ment, when local labor colleges and 
education committees grew up spon- 
taneously in many industrial cen- 
ters, as well as in the founding of 
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Brookwood Labor College as a resi- 
dent workers’ training school and of 
the Workers Education Bureau as a 
clearing house for all these activities. 

The successful growth of workers’ 
education is as yet only to be ob- 
served in spots. But it 7s growing. 
Of that there is no doubt. Growing 
in proportion to the fortunes of those 
districts where self-educated trade 
unionists have had the necessary 
vision, understanding, experience and 
courage to make the idea of workers’ 
education work, and thereby become 
an effective instrument in the eco- 
nomic advancement of labor. 

The trade union movement is a 
democratically organized army of 
labor struggling for a great cause. 
Its aim is the abolition of poverty in 
a world filled with goods, in which 
through the unequal distribution of 
wealth created by the brain and 
brawn of labor, the extremes of 
wealth and poverty still exist side 
by side; where waste in human life 
and in the process of production and 
distribution is great enough to feed 
another nation as large as ours. As 
a militant, self-disciplining army en- 
gaged in this great struggle it can 
move no faster than the intelligence 
and understanding of its membership 
permits. The concise aspirations of 
thousands of active trade unionists 
who realize this -void of knowledge 
in their ranks and who are striving to 
obtain it can be summed up in the 
words of President Green: ‘‘We must, 
through education,.carry the mes- 
sage of organized labor to the mem- 
bers of organized labor’ 

Workers’ education, 


like trade 
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unionism itself, is a voluntary force. 
This idea must be borne in mind at all 
times if success with this newer 
venture of labor is to be achieved. 
No education has ever been accom- 
plished by force. This is especially 
true with the education of grown 
people. No matter how enthusiastic 
one may be to extend it in his union 
or community, success may only be 
achieved in proportion to one’s un- 
derstanding of the group and the 
individuals of which it is composed. 
Without it failure will be the only 
harvest. The moment a man feels 
that he is being made to do something, 
his mind is locked against the recep- 
tion of those ideas and no one can 
change it but himself. Every indi- 
vidual may be said to have a some- 
what different slant on a given ques- 
tion. He is a separate entity all by 
himself. His greatest ambition may 
be to organize. If so, all efforts to 
teach him English will be of no avail. 
If he is to be interested in self-educa- 
tion he must be tackled from his own 
point of interest. If it is organizing 
work that attracts him, find out how 
many more are likewise interested 
and start studying the problems of 
organization. That is the way to 
maintain interest in workers’ educa- 
tion. If common sense is used and a 
good instructor or group leader is 
secured who is equally interested, the 
facts and information secured there- 
by will be of immense value to the 
union’s members and to labor as a 
whole. For the question of organ- 
izing touches upon many problems 
of human interest, which can not be 
separated from economics, from 
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crowd psychology, from public speak- 
ing and other factors that neces- 
sarily enter into the very core of the 
problem. 

An organizer of a study club must 
not at any time imagine that the 
subject of most interest to him is 
necessarily the one that will attract 
others. Personal contact and dis- 
cussion on the union floor is the best 
way to bring out the subject most 
desired. The writer has seen one of 
the poorest local unions start a 
study club in workshop economies in 
which very little interest was shown 
at the time, only seven or eight 
members enrolling for a ten weeks’ 
course, and almost trebled its mem- 
bership in the past year due to the 
interest developed by its study club. 
Almost destroyed during the open- 
shop drive it lay dormant for some 
years, but now the union is on its 
way to success and is one of the most 
loyal supporters of its labor college. 

But the study club method of 
education mostly appeals to the few 
serious minded members. Fortu- 
nately there are other methods of 
providing education which appeals to 
the greater majority. The union 
meeting is still the greatest potential 
field for workers’ education if it is 
properly conducted. Learn how to 
conduct your meetings in the most 
pleasant, most efficient and effective 
manner. Be courteous to your mem- 
bers. The other fellow is not neces- 
sarily a crook because his opinions 
differ from others. Come prepared 
to discuss an important current topic 
for good and welfare. Start it off by 
presenting your subject in a brief and 
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interesting manner, as if you were 
seeking the truth. Unless you really 
are sure of your ground, do not ex- 
press a definite conviction or pose as 
an authority. Even under good and 
welfare try to have the members dis- 
cuss some one subject of current 
interest. To increase interest in your 
topic plan the work a week or more in 
advance. Keep in touch with sources 
of information. If it is union in- 
surance for mutual protection that 
may interest your members, write 
the American Federation of Labor 
for literature on the subject. Read 
it yourself, in that way preparing 
your presentation speech. Then dis- 
tribute it among your members. 
Your international union is usually 
able to supply you with equally in- 
teresting information. The Workers 
Education Bureau will do likewise 
on a more varied basis. Have your 
central joint education committee or 
labor college build up its library and 
make it your local source of infor- 
mation. 

Select an education committee 
within your local union. Where you 
have a labor college you will only 
help it in its work by doing so. 
Invite a speaker to your union at 
least once a month. Vary your 
subjects, for some members will be 
interested in one, others in another. 
Arrange with your speaker in ad- 
vance for the time he is to be given, 
then follow his speech with questions 
and discussion. Try to arrange these 
as open meetings to which you may 
invite the wives, friends and the un- 
organized. Some refreshments are 
always in order. See that your hall 
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is clean, well ventilated, well deco- 
rated and always attractive. A bad, 
poorly ventilated hall, with creaky 
floors and noise has wrecked the 
peace of mind of many a union 
audience, by rasping on its nerves 
and distracting attention. These 
things have more to do with at- 
tendance at meetings than is often 
imagined, and are in most cases easily 
remedied if only realized. 

Get acquainted with your local 
high school and college teachers. 
You will need them as instructors 
for workers’ classes. Invite them, 
among others, to address your meet- 
ings, giving you the chance to dis- 
cuss problems with them and to 
judge their ability to make contact 
with union members. Do not by 


any means imagine that everything 
said even by college professors is 


necessarily so. They have their 
prejudices, too. They will learn 
fully as much by contact with the 
workers as the workers will learn 
from them. It’s a matter of cx- 
changing experiences. Most teachers 
will admit that they learn fully as 
much by teaching workers’ classes 
as they hope the workers learn from 
them. 

Issue a bulletin or a letter to your 
members at least once a month. 
The writer has before him letters 
sent to their members by the educa- 
tion committee of a local textile 
union. One of them deals with the 
miners’ strike, explaining the high 
cost and scarcity of coal and the 
great price paid in human life by the 
miners who dig it to keep us warm. 
It is based on facts supplied from its 
local labor college library. The other 
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letter appeals to the members for 
interest in the education of their 
wives in union affairs. Both of 
them are so well written, so appeal- 
ing that their members must feel im- 
pressed with their union’s anxiety for 
their welfare and happiness. If such 
letters were circulated by the million 
instead of hundred, this movement 
of ours would be much further ad- 
vanced. Your bulletin need not be 
an elaborate and costly affair. It 
can be mimeographed in your own 
office. Explain to your newly ac- 
quired members what your union is 
striving for. It would answer many 
questions and vlear up many mis- 
conceptions. Time your bulletin to 
arrive at your member: ;’ homes a day 
or two prior to you educational 
meetings, giving you che chance to 
announce the speaker or other at- 
traction of the evening. After a little 
work of this kind you can begin to 
check up on your progress in several 
different ways, first and foremost 
being, good meetings and better 
union. You may even check up the 
pecuniary gains by the influx of dues 
on just such big nights in comparison 
with regular meetings or union of- 
fice. The writer has had just such 
experience and found that education 
night was also a night for big dues 
payments. Even in towns where a 
good local labor paper exists, the 
more personal letter or bulletin is of 
value. But that is a matter for 
local experience. 

Opportunity for making the Cen- 
tral Labor Body a community affair 
of influence and power for labor is 
also largely overlooked. Is your 
central body a place where small 
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politics and smaller affairs are still 
the order of the day? Most central 
bodies, as a rule, do not hold ex- 
ecutive sessions. How about its 
education committee obtaining gen- 
eral agreement to devote an hour of 
each session to some topic of equal 
interest to all delegates? How is 
your local school board? Is it teach- 
ing your children the truth about 
labor, or just the usual bunk that 
passes around for knowledge but 
which is actually employers’ propa- 
ganda? Why not have the educa- 


tion committee get acquainted with 
labor’s program for the public schools 
and then invite the head of the school 
board to speak on the subject, and 
discuss your opinions with him? 
Many other such topics of equal 


interest may be chosen. Get your 
central body or labor college to pur- 
chase a stereopticon or portable 
movie outfit. Stereopticons may 
now be had which show pictures on 
safety movie film, instead of the old 
cumbersome glass slides. Keep your 
machines circulating among your 
unions, with educational films, to 
instruct, educate and entertain in 
subjects of particular interest to 
your men, your women and your 
children. 

Does your local labor paper carry 
interesting accounts of labor affairs 
in your community and those of the 
world at large? Do you have a 
press correspondent in your union 
to keep the paper supplied with the 
most interesting events? Dry dis- 
cussion of moot questions is not in- 
teresting news. It is the big things 
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that are planned and done that make 
news. Does your local paper en- 
courage workers’ education among 
your members? Have the editor 
get in touch with the Workers 
Education Bureau and other sources 
in order that it may publish educa- 
tional news and articles for the 
workers. If you expect yours to be 
a good labor paper, it may well be 
that. Otherwise it will not. Will 
your local daily papers publish labor 
news? Visit the editors and get 
acquainted with them. It won't 
hurt them to discover that union men 
have no horns. Invite them to send 
reporters to your affairs. You will 
make friends among the reporters by 
writing up the important events 
transpiring or about to transpire and 
giving each a copy, instead of ex- 
pecting them to sit through a long 
evening waiting for their news to 
develop. If they do not show up send 
in your news to the city editors. Their 
excuses for lack of labor news will 
no longer avail them when they are in 
this manner supplied regularly. 

In all activities keep an eye open for 
the intelligent and active members 
who are the thinkers of the movement. 
Explain the possibilities of workers’ 
education to them and get them inter- 
ested in your local educational group. 
They will be many times more 
effective in their work for labor if 
they have the opportunity to broaden 
out and understand the social and 
economic forces surrounding and 
checking our efforts to build this 
greatest of all social forces which is 
the labor movement. 





THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


JOHANN SASSENBACH 


Secretary, International Federation of Trade Unions 


HE foundations of international 
organization in the trade union 
movement were laid in 1901, at 

Copenhagen. In that year a Danish 
trade union congress was held, which 
was attended by a number of fra- 
ternal delegates from foreign organi- 
zations. Advantage was taken of the 
circumstance to hold a meeting, 
which was presided over by the 
president of the German Federation 
of Trade Unions, Karl Legien, to 
discuss the possibilities of interna- 
tional organization. This meeting 
was attended by representatives of 
the Belgian, Danish, German, Brit- 
ish, Finnish, Norwegian and Swedish 
Trade Union Centers. Though the 
conference arrived at the conclusion 
that international congresses were 
not called for under the circum- 
stances then prevailing, it agreed 
that conferences of the secretaries of 
the various national federations 
might serve some useful purpose. 

A second conference accordingly 
took place, at Stuttgart (Germany) 
in 1902. This time, besides the 
countries represented at the first 
conference, France, Holland, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland and Spain also 
sent delegates. This conference de- 
cided to establish an international 
office, with headquarers at Berlin, 
and Karl Legien was appointed in- 
ternational secretary. The Stutt- 
gart meeting was followed by others: 


at Dublin (Ireland) in 1903; at 
Amsterdam (Holland) in 1905; at 
Christiana (Norway) in 1907; at 
Paris (France), 1909; at Budapest 
(Hungary) in 1911, and Zuerich 
(Switzerland) in 1913. 

Then came the war, and with it an 
end of international meetings. It 
was, however, possible to keep up 
connections to a certain extent 
through the temporary office which 
was opened in Holland (Holland of 
course being a neutral country). 
In October, 1917, moreover, though 
the war was still going on, a con- 
ference was held at Berne (Switzer- 
land). No delegates were sent by 
the allied countries, however, some 
refrained at their own choice from 
doing so; others (e. g., France) were 
prevented by their governments. 

Then in 1919 an international 
conference was held in Amsterdam 
for the purpose of dissolving the old 
Trade Union International, and fol- 
lowing immediately upon this the 
first International Trade Union Con- 
gress was held. It was at this 
congress that the establishment of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions in its present form was 
decided upon. 

A letter had been received from 
the American Federation of Labor at 
the international conference in 1905, 
in which the A. F. of L. declared _its 
willingness to take part at future con- 
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ferences, provided that they were 
arranged to take place at about the 
same time as the British Trades 
Union Congress, so that the dele- 
gates sent over from America for that 
event could also attend the inter- 
national conferences without losing 
too much time. It was agreed to 
bear in mind this request, and the 
next conference was accordingly fixed 
to take place in September. But 
the Americans did not attend, after 
all. The conference meanwhile de- 
cided to continue its negotiations 
with the A. F. of L. and the cor- 
respondence was kept up. As a 
result, America was represented at 
the Paris conference in 1909 by Mr. 
Gompers, who was in Europe at the 
time on a research tour—though he 
only attended as fraternal delegate. 
In his address to the conference, 
Gompers stated that it had always 
been the aim of the American labor 
organizations to keep in touch with 
the organizations of other countries. 
He added that he fully agreed with 
Legien’s point of view, namely, that 
every country should be left to de- 
cide its own policy and principles. 
Gompers went on to explain in some 
detail the peculiar position in which 
the American trade union movement 
finds itself as a result of the immense 
size of the country. If a guarantee 
could be given to the Americans that 
they should be left to manage their 
own affairs, he was convinced, he 
said, that the A. F. of L. would 
affiliate. A long discussion then en- 
sued on the relations between the 
European and the American trade 
unions. 

In 1911, the A. F. of L. sent a 
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fully authorized delegate to the con- 
ference in the person of James Dun- 
can. There was some clashing be- 
tween him and Foster of the I. W. W. 
(International Workers of the 
World), who had come to Budapest 
uninvited, and, though the congress 
refused to recognize him as delegate, 
had been allowed to remain as guest. 

At the 1913 conference, the A. F. 
of L. was represented by George W. 
Perkins. He brought with him an 
invitation to hold the next inter- 
national conference in 1915 at San 
Francisco. There was considerable 
hesitation as to whether, in view of 
the expense, the invitation should be 
accepted; but in the end it was de- 
cided by 10 to 7 votes to accept, 
and by this means to strengthen the 
bond between the American and the 
European workers. It was arranged 
that the expenses should be borne 
jointly by the conference and the 
affiliated organizations, so that the 
smaller countries too might be en- 
abled to take part. 

Nothing came of the projected 
conference at San Francisco, how- 
ever. The war intervened and set 
up barriers, not only between the 
countries, but between men’s hearts 
as well. That these barriers had not 
been altogether removed became 
clear at the Amsterdam dissolution 
conference in 1919 and the first In- 
ternational Trade Union Congress 
which followed it (and at which the 
A. F. of L. was represented by Mr. 
Gompers, Mr. Daniel J. Tobin and 
Mr. John J. Hynes). But these antag- 
onisms have since been swept away. 

Of these recent developments | 
should like to speak in another article. 





UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE 


MatTrHew Wo.u 


President, Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


ing against chance or futureneed. 

Though the principle is old, recent 
applications have increased tremend- 
ously both within scope and extent. 
Life insurance exceeds all other forms. 
Life insurance companies own ninety 
two per cent of the gross assets of 
all insurance companies and seventy- 
seven per cent of all insurance prem- 
iums are paid for this form of pro- 
tection. Two billion dollars are paid 
annually in premiums to life insur- 
ance companies whose gross assets 
are ten billions of dollars. 

Those who have the greatest neces- 
sity to provide against future need 
are those with small incomes, yet 
it is just this group against which 
the old line or legal reserve insurance 
companies discriminate. Individual 
wage earners as a rule can afford 
only small insurance policies and 
can not pay a full year’s premium 
at one time. Insurance less than 
$500 in amount and in which weekly 
payments are made is called in- 
dustrial insurance. Because of the 
administrative costliness of this in- 
surance, premiums are charged which 
are from one hundred to five hundred 
per cent higher than those paid by 
wealthier groups. 

When the practice of writing in- 
dustrial group insurance developed, 


peer isa method of provid- 


again the workers were discriminated 
against by laws that forbade writing 
such insurance except for the em- 
ployer, or if insurance were written 
for a group of workers they were 
required to pay higher rates than 
in the case of group insurance for 
the company. 

Labor began to realize this dis- 
crimination. Keenly it made an 
examination of the insurance field in 
connection with the problems of 
better organization of union benefits. 
Eighty-five per cent of our unions 
provide fraternal benefits for their 
membership as well as relief plans 
in employment difficulties and found 
such services involved increasingly 
burdensome costs. The actuarial 
principles of insurance which pro- 
vide reserves against probable losses, 
obviously offered relief for the fi- 
nancial difficulties of union benefit 
systems. Union benefits were a form 
of insurance and were in need of reor- 
ganization along scientific lines. 

It was with these developments 
in mind that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor authorized a committee 
to investigate and report upon the 
feasibility of a union labor insurance 
company. Subsequently the El Paso 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a little over a year ago, 
approved the report and recom- 
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mendations of its investigating com- 
mittee. It favored the formation 
of an insurance company, owned and 
controlled by the trade unions and 
trade unionists and operated for 
the benefit of trade unionists, the 
workers and their dependents. 

On July 21 of this year, approxi- 
mately fifty national and inter- 
national trade unions met in con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., called 
by President William Green. This 
conference unanimously decided 
upon the formation of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. It 
appointed an organizing committee 
and as a consequence the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company was 
chartered in November, 1925. 

The following officers of the com- 


pany have been elected: 

\Matthew Woll, President; G. W. 
Perkins, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following Directors of the 
company have been elected: 

Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers 
Union; ,G. W. Perkins, Cigarmakers’ 


International Union; Luther C. 
Steward, National Federation of 
Federal Employees; Thomas F. Fla- 
herty, Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Elmer E. Milliman, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; James Maloney, 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association; Thomas E. Burke, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters; Thomas 
C. Cashen, President, Switchmen’s 
Union of North America; James M. 
Lynch, President, International Typo- 
graphical Union; Martin F. Ryan, 
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President, Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men of America; W. D. Mahon, Presi- 
dent, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees;Wm. H. Johnston, President, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; Joseph N. Weber, President, 
American Federation of Musicians; 
A. A. Myrup, Treasurer, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union; Morris Sigman, 
President, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; Joseph C. 
Orr, Secretary-Treasurer,  Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union. 

In addition to these men an ad- 
visory committee is being organized 
which will consist of about fifty 
trade unionists selected from various 
parts of the country. This will 
make it possible for the company to 
have the benefit of experience and 
information with problems from all 
parts of the country. The board is 
to meet at least once a year. 

The arrangements provide that 
the railroad brotherhoods and other 
independent organizations not of a 
dual character can be represented 
directly on the advisory board and 
the board of directors. 

The home office of the company 
will be in Washington, D. C., in the 
American Federation of Labor 
Building. 

The maximum amount of capital 
stock authorized by the articles of 
incorporation is $1,000,000 (one mil- 
lion dollars) but the company may 
commence operations at any time 
deemed best by the board of di- 
rectors after $300,000 (three hundred 
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thousand) havebeen paid in on capital 
stock subscriptions. The capital 
stock will be sold in units of $50.00 
each, $25.00 on the par value of the 
stock and $25.00 to be applied to 
the creation of a surplus fund to be 
equal in amount to the capital. 

The sale of capital stock shall be 
confined to national and international 
trade unions, local unions, state 
federations of labor, city central 
bodies and other classes of organi- 
zations of labor and members thereof 
affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor and such other labor organi- 
zations and members thereof as the 
board may from time to time 
direct. 

In order that holdings of capital 
stock may be widely distributed 
and that all groups of organized 
labor may participate in the manage- 
ment of the company, the maximum 
amount of stock which will be sold 
to any national or internationa] 
union shall be 800 (eight hundred) 
shares, to any local union or central 
body, 80 (eighty) shares, and to 
any individual 10 (ten) shares. 

In order to assure trade union 
control over the stock, the company 
has established the rule that stock 
shall not be sold without first giving 
the company an option to purchase 
it either for its own account or for 
the purpose of re-sale at the price 
at which it was originally sold by the 
company plus a per cent not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent per annum on the 
investment. The company must 
make its decision upon any stock 
Offered for re-sale within 30 days. 
Dividends on capital stock are to 
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be limited to 6 per cent per annum 
upon the amount of original invest- 
ment and capital stock and con- 
tributed surplus of the company. 
After the company makes its annual 
payment in dividends upon capital 
stock each year, it shall set aside an 
annual surplus for the protection of 
policyholders. The remaining profits 
are to be divided among the policy- 
holders as the directors may 
determine. 

The vote upon all questions in 
stockholders meetings shall be by 
shares, each share of the stock 


entitling the holder to one vote. 

The following committees are pro- 
vided for in the by-laws of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany : Executive, Investment, Claims, 


Auditing and Advisory. 

The company is to follow the 
following regulations as to invest- 
ments: Approved securities of the 
United States and Canada and ap- 
proved state, county, and municipal 
bonds. 

It is the purpose of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company toissue 
all forms of insurance policies, but it 
will also concentrate its efforts on 
the working out of forms of policy 
that will be best adapted to the 
needs of the workers. It intends 
to enter the industrial insurance field 
and issue what is known as industrial 
policies, but of course at lower 
costs to the workers. It aims also 
to sell group insurance to labor 
unions, a form of insurance that 
until last year has not been sold 
to labor organizations, but only 
to employers who would insure their 
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workers and thus have a firm grip 
on them. In other words, the purpose 
of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company is tosell insurance toindivid- 
ual workers without profit, to 
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sell insurance to whole organizations 
of workers, thus strengthening the 
organizations and weakening the hold 
of employers on their workers 
through group insurance. 


PRESSMEN’S PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America introduced into 
the newspaper industry of America 
an engineering and production pro- 
gram which contemplates the finding 
of the problems of the newspaper in- 


| N 1922 the International Printing 


dustry and the application of the 
remedies to such defects attendant 
to the investigation. 

The rapid and far-reaching devel- 
opments occurring in the newspaper 
industry of America, as it pertains 
to the mechanical changes occurring 
and the varied processes being in- 
troduced, made it necessary for the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union to join in solving 
the problems—the outgrowth of such 
innovations. 

President George L. Berry, com- 
menting upon the project, issued the 
following statement: 

“The responsibilities of a printing 
pressman are peculiarly different 
from those applicable to the ma- 
jority of industrial pursuits for the 
reason that the work of a printing 
pressman can not be undone or 
revised, his product is either salable 
or unsalable. If it is unsalable, it 


represents a complete loss of mate- 
rials, time, overhead and much of 
the time and costs involved in the 
contributions of other departments 
of the industry and of the manage- 
ment themselves. You can not erase 
from the printed paper the work of 
the printing pressman, and because 
of this fact, extreme caution, care 
and ingenuity must be applied; other- 
wise the industry is sure to suffer and 
the suffering of the industry means 
the suffering of the units dependent 
upon it for economic standards and 
profits. 

“The chief source for such increase 
in income in the printing and news- 
paper industry has been as the result 
of the unprecedented developments 
in mechanical and artistic equipment 
introduced into the printing depart- 
ment of this industry. The increased 
profits largely necessary for the con- 
duct of business have largely come 
from improved. processes and en- 
larged printing equipment from 
which bigger and more newspapers, 
as well as an artistic and a greater 
quantity in commercial production, 
and it should be said that the future 
of the industry is dependent very 
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largely upon the same developments 
that have recorded themselves in the 
past twenty-five years; hence, the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America 
must in its own interest, as well as 
in the interest of the other printing 
trades unions, meet these unusual 
requirements of improved efficiency, 
greater research and constant study 
necessary for construct:ve and prof- 
itable results. 

“The Engineering and Production 
Department is but one of the several 
departments associated with our 
Technical School operations. This 


particular department is confined 
exclusively to the newspaper in- 
dustry of America and our procedure 
might be well summarized in the 


following order: 

“A. We maintain a staff of expert 
eng'neers familiar with newspaper pro- 
duction. 

“B. We maintain an office at our 
International headquarters, Press- 
men’s Home, Tennessee, for the pur- 
pose of securing information and 
distributing advice to those enngaged 
in the newspaper industry as it affects 
the printing department thereof. 


“C. We examine approximately 


600 daily newspapers that reach our 
Engineering and Production De- 
partment daily. The defects of each 
of these newspapers are especially 
noted and filed for monthly refences. 

“D. Monthly the superintendent 
of printing and the publishers are 
advised through a joint letter from 
our Engineering and Production De- 
partment of the defects in the ap- 
pearance of the newspapers and the 
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remedy accompanies the criticisms 
and identifications of the defects. 

“E. If, in the course of sixty or 
ninety days, the remedy is not ap- 
plied, then one of the engineers of 
this department is sent to the city 
and into the pressroom of the news- 
paper in question and the remedy is 
applied. 

“The Engineering and Production 
Department is operated exclusively 
by the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North 
America and at its own cost. The 
service is free to the newspaper in- 
dustry of America. It should be 
said in this connection that the de- 
velopment of this department has 
reached the point where the depart- 
ment is called upon to pass upon the 
subject of machinery and processes, 
to lay out pressrooms,to pass upon the 
architect’s plans for pressrooms, etc. 

‘‘We have been asked as to what 
the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union receives 
from this unusual arrangement. The 
answer could be particularized in the 
following brief statements: 

“A. Years of unbroken peaceful 
relationship. 

“B. The institution of a spirit of 
cooperation never before recorded 
in the history of our International 
Organization. 

“C. The improvement in the ap- 
pearance of daily newspapers of 
America, thus making them more 
attractive to the buyers and to the 
advertiser, and through this, in- 
creasing the opportunities for the 
newspapers. 

“D. The establishment of practi- 
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cal and sound economies through the 
elimination of waste and the hazard- 
ness of waste, and the building up 
of a state of efficiency that makes for 
greater financial stability. 

“E. The establishment of a general 
acceptance of the fact that in these 
improvements through the process 
of innovations and through mechan- 
ical ingenuities that the conditions 
of employment as it relates to rates 
of compensation and hours of labor 
should be given due regard with each 
step made in these expansions. 

“F. There has come as a result 
better business understanding, both 
the organization and the newspaper 
publishers realizing that there is a 
business community between them 
which carries a mutual obligation to 
frankly find the facts with relation to 
the business and be guided according 
to the facts. 

“G. We have not insisted that we 
are entitled to all of the profits re- 
sulting from mechanic or process 
developments. Our opinion is that 
such a conclusion would be un- 
sound. We hold, however, that the 
membership of our organization 
should profit in proporion to such de- 
creases in costs that may come from 
the economies introduced in the same 
degree as should the employer, the 
owner, profit, and that associated with 
such scheme the buying public should 
profit. There are three great units 
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all more or less dependent upon each 
other and, therefore, a distribution 
of these economies to the public, to 
the owner, and to the workers gives 
incentive to the public to buy more 
and the employer and employee to 
give their best efforts.” 

“We are operating at Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee, the only Tech- 
nical Trade School conducted by any 
labor union in the world, represent- 
ing $1,700,000 fully paid for with 
no outstanding financial obligations 
against it. We also operate branch 
trade schools at New York and 
Cleveland and have under way the 
establishment of additional trade 
schools at Montreal, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. 

“It should likewise be stated, it 


seems to me, that this school at 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, as well 
as this educational work in which we 
are engaged, was established and 


started in 1911. It is located here 
and associated with our other two 
great institutions, namely, our sani- 
torium for tuberculosis, with a ca- 
pacity for two hundred and fifty, 
and our home for aged and disabled, 
with a capacity for three hundred 
and fifty, on a plot of 1,600 acres of 
land, all of which make up the town 
of Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, ex- 
clusively owned by the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America.” 





THE USE OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


By Mortimer B. Lane 


Editor ‘‘Survey of Current Business,"’ U. S. Department of Commerce 


Article II. Their Use by Business Concerns. 


N THE early days of industry the 
man who could make a better 
mouse-trap than anybody else 

would truly, as Emerson said, bring 
crowds to his door, even though he 
were in the wilderness. Those were 


the days when the process of manu- 
facture and trade was merely local, 
when output was restricted to goods 
carefully made by hand, and when 
specific purchase orders anticipated 


each product made. As the country 
grew and systems of transportation 
and communication developed, mar- 
kets gradually expanded and, with 
the growth of the industrial system, 
specialization developed. Finally, in 
the course of time, our industrial 
system has reached a national basis 
of distribution of articles manufac- 
tured in mass. 

The concern making the best prod- 
uct may still get the call, as in 
Emerson’s day, but to exist it must 
do more than just make the best 
product. It must produce on a 
large scale to seture proper econo- 
mies and it must watch conditions 
all over the country to see that its 
mass of products will be consumed 
properly and not rot in the factory 
or warehouse. It can not afford to 
guess at the demand for its products; 
it must know. When trade was 
mostly local, a concern could find 


out the demand by a few inquiries, 
but the national data on consumption 
and stocks can not be discovered in 
that way—actual figures are neces- 
sary, so that all the vagaries of de- 
mand in different districts may be 
reflected in the grand total. 

Coincidently with the develop- 
ment of trade and industry came the 
development of industrial records. 
In the handicraft stage no records 
were needed; then as sales increased, 
memoranda were required to check 
up on orders, payments, and ac- 
counts receivable. From  single- 
entry books we progressed to a 
double-entry system as cash receipts 
no longer formed the basis of profit 
and loss and, without these records, 
a concern could not see its own prog- 
ress. Now that the national scale of 
operations has been reached, a con- 
cern needs to know not only its own 
progress, but what the entire in- 
dustry is doing, for its own progress 
is vitally linked up with national con- 
ditions. The national facts are found 
by the combination into grand totals 
of the data of individual concerns by 
a common agency to which they re- 
port their figures confidentially. 

Let us see how these national facts, 
on production, stocks, shipments, 
new orders, unfilled orders and many 
other items are now being used by 
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forward-looking companies as the 
basis of their policies of management. 
Even at the very formation of the 
company, surveys are made to see 
whether it can profitably exist, and 
for such surveys the production and 
consumption of its proposed products 
must be ascertained. A chart of the 
current trend of these items, to- 
gether with unfilled orders, might 
indicate the probability of depressed 
conditions at hand for that industry, 
which would make things especially 
hard for a new firm. Then the 
statistical conditions in the money 
market would have weight in de- 
ciding when to start business on 
account of the ease in procuring 
capital. 

The production manager must 


plan his schedule for production and 
his labor force so that he gives the 
sales department enough goods to 
dispose of but not too many to glut 


the market. Statistics of past pro- 
duction and consumption, together 
with present stocks on hand in the 
industry, furnish a basis of actual 
facts on which to plan production far 
ahead. Several concerns, notably 
the Walworth Company, have been 
able to plan a year in advance almost 
the exact amount of goods it would 
be necessary to produce to meet 
proper sales expectations, and in this 
way production could proceed in an 
orderly manner throughout the year 
and employees could be certain of 
regular work. At any given time, 
if national stocks are seen to be 
growing too large, a curtailment in 
production can be made before ex- 
cessive stocks are accumulated. 
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The production statistics also show 
the executive currently the relation- 
ship between his output and the 
total output for the country and 
reveal whether his firm is gaining or 
losing in proportion to the total out- 
put of the particular product. With- 
out comparison with the trend of the 
entire industry, an executive might 
be fooled into thinking his increased 
business was satisfactory when ac- 
tually it represented a gradually de- 
clining proportion of the industry. 
Similarly, a decline in a firm’s out- 
put might not be discouraging if the 
industry as a whole showed the same 
tendency. 

The purchasing agent has import- 
ant uses for statistical data, but 
these appertain more particularly to 
materials than products. He will 
want to see the national situation as 
respects stocks on hand, production, 
imports, etc., of the materials he 
uses, in order to determine the most 
opportune time at which to buy and 
also how far in advance it will be 
best to cover his requirements. His 
own buying, stabilized through a 
production policy planned in ad- 
vance, will also result in stabilizing 
the industries from which he buys 
and reduce speculation. Further- 
more, by knowing in advance his 
prospective needs through a stabil- 
ized production program, the pur- 
chasing agent can arrange for pur- 
chases in large quantities instead of 
being forced to buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

The purchasing agent also watches 
general transportation statistics, such 
as the car loadings, equipment in bad 
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order and especially the amount of 
surplus or shortage of freight cars. 
With these facts as a basis, he can 
know how the railroads are situated 
for quick deliveries of his purchases 
and whether he can wait for further 
price declines and still count on 
prompt deliveries. 

Sales managers are constantly on 
the outlook for the best fields in 
which to promote selling campaigns. 
This choice of fields may be made by 
industries or by localities and in 
either case there will also be choice 
as to the best time for conducting the 
campaign. Current statistics of pro- 
duction and employment of the vari- 
ous industries tell the sales manager 
which industries are the most active 
and therefore the best fields of sales 
propaganda, while large, new orders 
or unfilled orders indicate which in- 
dustries will be in the best condition 
in the immediate future. Choice of 
the best localities can be made from 
comparative statistics of check pay- 
ments, postal receipts, savings de- 
posits, employment, building con- 
struction, etc. The time element 
can also be judged from statistics 
indicating the condition of an in- 
dustry or a locality as a normally 
fertile field for a particular product 
but which might at any given time 
be in a poor financial condition and 
not as responsive to sales effort as at 
another time. 

Not only does well-judged sales 
effort mean better profits for the 
individual concern by approaching 
the right people at the right time, but 
it secures economies in advertising, 
in mailings and in personnel. These 
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economies decrease the average sell- 
ing cost per unit of sales and should 
also increase the number of sales 
through rightly directed efforts. In 
the end, such policies will inure to 
the benefit not only of the selling 
concerns, but also of the consumers 
through lower prices. These poli- 
cies are in effective use today by 
leading national selling organizations 
and are partly responsible for the 
lowering of prices to the public with- 
out sacrificing the quality of the 
product. 

Like the production manager, the 
sales manager also watches the re- 
lationship of his own sales to total 
sales in the industry, so he can see 
how his own firm is progressing in the 
competition for business and can 
guide his sales and price policies ac- 
cordingly. Furthermore, he can use 
the normal relationship of the com- 
pany’s sales to total sales of the 
industry as an effective sales quota 
by which to judge the efficiency of 
his sales force. By basing his quota 
on sales of the entire industry, the 
manager does not penalize the good 
salesman when times are poor, for 
under those conditions the quota 
would be lower. 

For the credit man, statistics show- 
ing the condition of the industries 
buying goods is very important. In- 
dustries which statistics indicate are 
in a declining condition should be 
carefully watched on collections and 
on extensions of credit. The statis. 
tical position of an industry will often 
give the credit man a danger signal 
in time to avoid heavy commitments 
which might not be liquidated under 
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resulting depression. On the other 
hand, in a depressed industry, the 
beginning of good times ahead may 
be signalled by the increase of orders, 
and the wide-awake credit man can 
often begin to extend credit safely 
and secure for his house permanent 
connections where other firms, merely 
going by rumor and reputation, are 
afraid to sell except on a cash basis. 

Similarly the banker uses current 
statistics in judging the prospects of 
industries to be covered by loans, 
and the progressive relationship of 
the applying firm’s business to the 
total for the industry. The best 
time for new financing can also be 
gauged by statistics of money rates, se- 
curity issues, new incorporations, etc. 

The personnel manager should 
keep track of industrial statistics to 
have his finger on both the supply 
of and the demand for labor. The 
general employment figures will show 
the extent to which labor will be 
plentiful or scarce, particularly when 
viewed from the figures of the par- 
ticular industry and locality. The 
demand side can be anticipated by 
watching the new orders and un- 
filled orders of the industry and the 
condition of the industries consum- 
ing the products made by the firm. 
Through this study, plans can be 
made for hiring additional workers, 
if necessary, so that they will be 
available as soon as output is in- 
creased. 

Current industrial statistics also 
help the company executives in plans 
for expansion. For instance, a sea- 
sonal product is manufactured in 
which several,months of the year are 
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very slack. To fill up this gap, 
another product is desired to keep 
the force employed and statistics of 
various industries will show the exact 
proportion of output normally pro- 
duced each month of the articles 
under consideration, and the firm 
can therefore choose those products 
approaching most nearly to their 
seasonal requirements. The addi- 
tion of new products has been par- 
ticularly stressed lately by firms 
waging war on the wastes in our in- 
dustrial life and it forms another 
cause for the continued improve- 
ment in products offered to the 
public in spite of high costs. 

It will be seen from the above that 
current industrial statistics have now 
become one of the important tools in 
the rapid advance in our industrial 
and commercial progress. They are 
developed from the ordinary book- 
keeping of each concern and require 
little time to be reported to a central 
agency and there tabulated for the 
benefit of the business and industrial 
world. Unfortunately, in a few cases 
large business concerns have not seen 
the light and by their refusal to co- 
operate in statistical inquiries have 
lessened the value of the reported 
figures or even prevented the issuance 
of data altogether. However, as the 
knowledge of such statistics as aids 
to business becomes more prevalent, 
we shall undoubtedly see an exten- 
sion of present statistics to cover the 
entire industrial field in an adequate 
manner, and a resulting efficiency in 
operations, economy in management, 
improvement in quality and reduc- 
tion in prices. 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Woopuier THomas 


RADE conditions at the close 

of 1925 were characterized by 

a large and increasing volume 

of manufacturing production, stable 
employment and increasing earnings, 
unusual building activity for the 
winter season, record-breaking retail 
sales, active trading at high prices 
in shares on the stock exchange, 
slight increases in interest rates, 
and decreases in commodity prices. 
Production of manufactured com- 
modities continued throughout 1925 
at a higher rate than during 1924. 
This is indicated by the accompany- 
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ing chart, which shows the fluctua- 
tions of an index number measuring 
relative changes in the physical 
volume of production in certain 
important basic industries. In each 
month of 1925 production was greater 
than in the corresponding month of 


1924. The comparison with 1923, 
a year of unusually great and sus- 
tained activity, is not so favorable. 
When, however, consideration is 
given to the production of auto- 
mobiles and accessories, of new build- 
ings, and other finished products, 
none of which are included in this 
particular index, and which were 
produced in record-breaking quanti- 
ties in 1925, it can be said that 
the production of commodities last 
year was larger than in any previous 
year in our history. It speaks well 
for the effectiveness of the American 
industrial and financial system that 
this was accomplished without sub- 
stantial increases in prices, with 
relative stability in employment, and 
with little friction between the 
various interests making up this 
system. 

Relatively large earnings of 
workers in manufacturing and build- 
ing trades, the improved position of 
farmers, and better conditions in 
foreign countries provided the de- 
mand necessary to take care of this 
large volume of production. The 
amount of payrolls in manufacturing 
establishments averaged about 3 per 
cent more in 1925 than in 1924, 
and although manufacturers’ pay- 
rolls were smaller than in 1923, 
the very much greater building ac- 
tivity indicates that this decrease 
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was more than absorbed by the 
building and allied trades. Crops 
in 1924 and 1925 were large and 
prices were such that farmers re- 
ceived greater incomes than in several 
years. 

Evidences of large domestic de- 
mand for products are to be seen in 
the shipment of goods by railroads, 
in the volume of retail sales, in auto- 
mobile sales, and in purchasing of 
new homes. Railroads have trans- 
ported the largest volume of traffic 
in their history and with the greatest 
ease. Only in isolated instances 
under peculiar circumstances, has a 
shortage in freight cars been reported. 
Sales at department stores in 1925 
were in record-breaking volume. The 
accompanying chart shows monthly 
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fluctuations in department store 
sales, as indicated by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index number. The 
unusually large sales in October 
and December of 1925 are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Other statistics 
indicate similar trends in sales of 
chain stores, which are chiefly in 
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cities, and of mail-order houses, 
whose customers are largely from 
farming communities. Purchases of 
new homes almost entirely and of 
automobiles and many other things 
to a large extent are paid for on 
the installment plan. This indicates 
not only the size of present incomes 
but also confidence in future incomes. 
The effect upon future business of 
this mortgaging of future income to 
pay for current purchases involves 
questions now deservedly receiving 
careful consideration by many busi- 
ness and public officials. 

Stabilization of financial condi- 
tions in many European countries, 
betterment of industry there, and 
large extensions of public and pri- 
vate credit by financial organizations 
and individuals in this country to 
foreign countries has permitted ex- 
tensive purchasing of our goods from 
abroad. Our commodity exports in 
1925 totaled more than in any year 
since the war. At the same time 
we purchased more from abroad, 
and imports of commodities increased 
to an even greater extent. Further- 
more, we were able to send some 
of our surplus gold stock to these 
countries as a means of payment 
for these imports and as loans to aid 
in currency stabilization. 

Wholesale prices were on the aver- 
age higher in 1925 than in any year 
since 1921, but at the end of the year 
they were slightly lower than at the 
beginning. The increase as com- 
pared with previous years and the 
fluctuations during the year were 
almost entirely due to changes in 
prices of agricultural commodities. 
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Retail prices, particularly foods, also 
rose during 1925; they reached a 
high point in November and de- 
clined in December, but remained 
higher than at the end of 1924. 
The following table shows the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index number 
of the cost of living at certain signifi- 
cant dates. 


Index of Cost of Living 
(1913=100) 

December, 1925 
June, 1925 
December, 1924 
September, 1922 

(Lowest post-war figure) 
June, 1920 

(Highest figure) 


FACTS FOR THE HOME SEEKER 
Joun M. Grigs 


Chief, Division of Buildings and Housing, U. 8. Department of Commerce 


HE problems facing the family 
that wants to own its home 


have been among the principal 
subjects which the Division of Build- 
ing and Housing of the Department 
of Commerce has studied since its 


formation in 1921. These problems 
are so varied in their detail, and 
each family has so many special 
requirements, that a complete dis- 
cussion of them is impractical. There 
are, however, certain general princi- 
ples which apply in the great 
majority of cases. Each family 
should consider certain fundamental 
ideas, such as seeing that the 
amounts pledged for installment pay- 
ments are within its capacity to 
pay, and the securing of competent 
advice on matters which may be 
unfamiliar, such as financing and 
legal details, comparative values of 
property, and the quality of 
construction. 

The great majority of people have 


a strong desire to own their homes. 
Some, to be sure, are forced to 
move frequently from city to city, 
and others have not yet saved up 
enough to make the first payment 
on the purchase of a home. So 
there is always a need for houses to 
rent. But an owned home with its 
many satisfactions is the ideal that 
most families wish to secure for 
themselves. 

The prospective home owner who 
uses his common sense in considering 
the real needs of his family and his 
ability to pay, and who checks his 
own judgment by consulting ex- 
perienced persons, may go ahead 
with full confidence. 

The amount that can be paid for 
a house depends partly on what 
interest rates are charged for the 
money borrowed to make the pur- 
chase and the rate at which the 
principal is to be paid off. These 
fixed payments must be met regu- 
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larly from the family’s income. 

Before buying, the head of the 
family may wisely ask himself: 

1. What is the family’s annual 
income, and what will it probably be 
next year and the year after? 

2. If business slackens, is he likely 
to lose his position or have his 
earnings reduced? 

3. Will anyone else in the family be 
able to earn an income? 

4. What does the family now 
pay for rent each year? 

5. How much of the income is 
being saved? 

6. How much could the family 
afford to pay out each year in 
paying for a house, and for the 
expenses that go with it? 

Percentage of Income to Devote 
to Payments.—If a certain family 
pays a sixth of its income for rent, 
it may be able to devote one- 
fourth or more to buying and main- 
taining a house, for the amount 
thus used may include both rent 
and savings. Rent, or payments on 
a home, may require anywhere from 
one-eighth to one-third of the family 
income. In addition to interest pay- 
ments and installments on the princi- 
pal of a loan, allowance must be 
made for renewals and repairs, taxes, 
special assessments, insurance, water 
tax, and various accessories and 
improvements. Families accustomed 
to living in apartments sometimes 
fail to allow for the cost of fuel for 
heating purposes. 

It is important that agreements 
in regard to financing, building and 
purchasing should be properly signed 
by both parties and careful attention 
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paid to legal details. In case of 
the death of a contractor, for ex- 
ample, a loosely drawn contract 
might lead to serious difficulties 
for the homeowner. 

Financing 

The man who has enough cash to 
pay in full for a home has no worries 
about financing. Most people, how- 
ever, can pay only part of the price 
in cash and are obliged to borrow 
the rest. It must always be re- 
membered that the more cash one 
can pay down on a house the better. 

Usually it is desirable for the 
buyer to possess, free from obliga- 
tion, at least one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent, of the value of the house and 
lot in cash. While arrangements 
often are made for a purchase with 
less, a larger cash payment helps 
to insure a loan at a low rate of 
interest and one that can be com- 
fortably paid off. 

Savings toward a first payment 
should be placed where they are 
fully safeguarded, yet yield a fair 
rate of interest. In general, it is 
well to have them in a financial 
institution which loans money on 
real estate, for preference in loans is 
often given to stockholders and 
depositors. 

It is always best for a person 
without experience in real estate 
matters to borrow from a responsible 
loaning institution, if only for the 
benefit of its advice in the matter 
of the validity of the title, seeing 
that all back taxes and _ special 
assessments are paid, that insurance 
is kept up, that there are no me- 
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chanics’ liens or other claims against 
the property, and that the price paid 
is reasonable and the value of the 
property not likely to fall within a 
few years. ‘The fees charged and 
services rendered by different insti- 
tutions in arranging a loan may 
differ substantially and may more 
than offset a difference in interest 
rates. In most cases a loan from 
a good bank, building and loan 
association, or insurance company is 
an assurance that it thinks the 
proposition sound. 

Second morigages.—In many cases 
it is not possible for the buyer 
to borrow all the money he requires 
on a first mortgage, and he may 
have to borrow additional funds 
on a second mortgage or note. The 
holder of the second mortgage takes 
more risk, consequently rates of 
interest on second mortgages usually 
run higher. 

Discounts on second mortgages.— 
The contractor who builds a house 
may take such a mortgage himself 
and expect to sell it at perhaps ten 
per cent or more below its face 
value. This fact should be borne 
in mind, and he should charge less 
for the house if the buyer can pay 
cash. Second mortgages are some- 
times obtainable from companies 
which make a specialty of such 
business, from employers, and from 
friends, relatives, and other indi- 
viduals with money to lend. 

Dangers from dishonest lenders.— 
The lender, if unscrupulous, may 
encourage the purchase of an ex- 
pensive piece of property when he is 
confident the buyer can not meet 
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the payments, so that he can fore- 
close the mortgage and buy back the 
property himself at a forced sale, 
when prices may be low. 

Paying off the loan by install- 
ments.—It is good policy to pay off 
part of the loan at regular intervals. 
Thus on a loan of $1,000 at 6 per cent 
interest, payments of $10 a month, 
or $120 a year, will take care of 
the interest on the loan and cancel 
the principal of the debt in less 
than 12 years. 


General Property Considerations 


Basis for the Choice.—One thing 
that a man should never forget 
when he is buying a home is that 
the home will be the center of 
his family life, probably for many 
years. His children will be brought 
up in it and amidst its surroundings. 
In it his wife must do most of her 
work, and in it both he and his 
wife will spend most of their leisure 
time. He should, therefore, look 
at the different properties available 
and see how they measure up by 
these common-sense, practical stand- 
ards. It is well for the family 
to picture itself going through its 
daily routine in the new house— 
cooking, cleaning, going to work, 
school, play, etc., at all seasons. 

The mere fact that a radio set 
has been installed, or that several 
French plate glass mirrors are built 
in doors should not determine his 
choice or induce him to pay an addi- 
tional $500 for the property. 

List of Considerations.—In making 
sure that he is acquiring a satis- 
factory home, a buyer, whether he 
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realizes it or not, usually takes into 
account most of the factors given 
below. Several of them do not apply 
in the case of purchases in towns 
and cities of moderate size. Before 
buying, one should consider: 

A. General location. 

1. Low or high land values. 

2. Transportation facilities: (a) 
To place of work and (b) to 
shopping centers. 

3. Protection offered to homes: 
(a) Private restrictions, (b) 
zoning ordinances and city 
planning, and (c) fireand police 
protection. 

B. Specific location of the lot. 

1. Character of the neighbor- 
hood. 

2. Location with reference to 
schools and playgrounds for 
the children. 

3. Desirable points for the lots: 
(a) Shade trees, shrubs, and 
planting; (b) set of house with 
reference to sunlight and pre- 
vailing winds; and(c)character 
of the soil and necessity for 
grading, filling, or draining. 

C. Other safeguards in buying 
property. 

1. Danger in buying a lot too 
long before building. 

2. Extent of street and public 
utility improvements (paving, 
sidewalks, watersupply, sewer- 
age, electricity, gas). 

3. Possible assessments. 

4. Proportionoflot valueto total 
outlay. 

5. Checking property values: (a) 
land and (b) house. 
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6. Plan of house and quality of 
construction. 

7. Steps taken in buying. 

8. Examination of title. 

How Much to Spend for the Lot.— 
The question of how much to spend 
for the lot itself depends largely on 
whether or not it is “improved.” 
Where streets, curbing, sidewalks, 
water, electric, gas, and sewerage 
improvements have not been made, 
a lot may sometimes be obtained 
for less than 5 per cent of the total 
cost of the house and lot, and 10 
per cent should probably be the 
upper limit. If all the improvements 
have been made, the cost of the lot 
frequently runs up to 20 per cent, 
but it should rarely exceed 25 per 
cent. ‘‘Front-foot” values, as shown 
by recent genuine sales, and assessed 
valuations may serve to check values. 


House Plans and Quality of Con- 
struction. 


The buyer of a finished house, 
or the builder of a new house, can 
safely judge many of the points of 
design and construction for himself. 
But he may well test his conclusions 
by consulting a disinterested archi- 
tect or good builder. He should be 
willing to pay a small fee for this 
service, as it will be well worth 
it for his own guidance. 

Few houses will have all the 
good points desired and, as in the 
case of the site, the choice will be a 
compromise. In general, a good 
quality of construction and a reason- 
ably suitable arrangement of rooms 
should be given first consideration. 

General Arrangement.—B ef ore 
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agreeing to buy a home, or before 
building one, the plan or design 
must receive careful attention. Not 
all houses are arranged for the con- 
venience of the occupant. Each 
room should have ample light, and 
there should be wall space for the 
owner’s beds, bureaus, piano, and 
other furniture. 


Building a House 


In building a house one should 
be sure: 

1. To know the family’ require- 
ments. 

2. To have good plans. 

3. To have building-operations 
well supervised. 

4. Tohave explicit contracts, duly 
signed, and drawn with due regard 
to lien laws. 

Plans should be designed by some 
competent person or bought from 
some organization that provides a 
complete plan service, such as the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reaus, which are controlled by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Things Which Can Not be Seen.— 
In the completed house the owner 
can not determine the quality of 
certain materials or workmanship. 
For protection from shoddy work 
the owner must depend upon the 
contractor, the architect, the build- 
ing inspector, and his own observa- 
tion during the period of construction. 


Buying a House 


In buying either a new or an 
old house, the condition of the 
building and the quality of the 
construction must be carefully ex- 
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amined. In the case of some old 
houses the purchaser may be obliged 
to spend from $500 to $1,000 to 
put an old house in order. If the 
house is badly out of repair, it 
may cost still more. 

A buyer should look about the 
house very carefully to see if there 
are any signs of settling about the 
walls and foundations. The base- 
ment must be dry and have a floor 
drain. Center posts should be in- 
spected to see if they are sound 
and free of dry rot at the top and 
bottom. It is well to look at the 
bottoms of partitions to see if the 
girders and floor beams supporting 
the floor are level and show no 
signs of sagging. Cracks should be 
looked for in outside walls if they 
are of brick, tile, or stucco. 

The condition of the plaster is a 
very good indication as to whether 
or not the house was well braced 
when it was built. Long cracks 
with wide openings, especially diag- 
onal cracks, are significant, and 
should be looked for. Cracks over 
large doors and windows generally 
indicate that the supports over these 
openings are not strong enough, and 
there will always be trouble at these 
places. 

The doors, windows, floors, and 
millwork should be looked over care- 
fully. Do the floors squeak? Are 
there wide openings between the 
boards? Are the floors level? Are 
the casings warped or pulled away 
from the plastering? Do the doors 
swing freely? If a door does not 
close, perhaps the whole frame of 
the house has sagged. Special at- 
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tention should be paid to this. 

What kind of plumbing fixtures 
are used? Are they in good con- 
dition? Is the enamel ware stained 
or chipped? Are the fixtures of a 
modern type? Are they uninclosed 
by woodwork so that they can easily 
be kept clean? 

The heating plant should be care- 
fully looked over to see if it is in 
good condition and in the case of a 
house that has been used, one should 
find out whether it is easy to heat in 
winter and how much coal is required. 
The condition of the painting should 
also be examined. Roofing, quality 
and extent of electric wiring, gas 
fixtures in good condition and with 
good pressure, careful construction 
around chimneys from the point of 
view of fire protection, and fixtures 
such as stoves, lighting fixtures and 
screens are all items to be considered. 


Maintenance Costs and Expenses of 
Home Ownership 


In addition to payments on prin- 
cipal and interest of loans on a home, 
allowance must be made for some 
or all of the following expenses: 
(a) Renewals and repairs, (b) prop- 
erty tax and special assessments, 
(c) insurance, (d) water tax or rent, 
(e) accessories, and (f) improvements. 

In addition to the above, some 
home owners add in the interest 
which they would otherwise receive 
on the amount of their cash payment 
or equity. 

In considering annual expenses, 
maintenance is often neglected by 
those who buy new homes. The 
amounts spent will depend largely 
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on the owner’s ability and readiness 
to be his own repair man. After a 
few years certain parts of the house 
will need to be repaired or renewed. 
The outside sash and trim of all 
houses and the entire exterior of 
some will need repainting at 
intervals. 

The assessed valuation and the 
tax rate should be determined and 
it is well to find out if the street is 
to be paved or if new water, sewer 
or gas mains or electric light lines 
are to be put in, with special assess- 
ments to be charged against the 
property. 

Fire insurance which rarely 
amounts to as much as one-half of 
one per cent of the value of the 
house, should always be carried. 
Screens, storm doors, partitions in 
the basement, papering certain 
rooms, screening in a porch or other 
items are typical of various expenses 
for accessories or improvements 
which may be thought desirable. 


Conclusion 


The conclusions from the Depart- 
ment’s study of home ownership 
problems tend to be optimistic. The 
census of 1920 showed a considerable 
number of cities in which the per- 
centage of home ownership increased 
compared with 1910 and there is 
reason to believe that, taking the 
cities of the country as a whole, 
there has been an increase in the 
percentage of home ownership during 
the past six years. It is to be 
hoped that each year more and 
more families will make a careful 
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study of the possibility of home 
ownership, make sure they are right, 
and go ahead. 


In the Department of 


NOTE: 


Commerce pamphlet, ““How to Own 
Your Home,” it was possible to go 
into greater detail on many of the 
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subjects treated in this article. The 
Division of Building and Housing is 
at present able to furnish single 
copies of this publication upon re- 
quest. It may be purchased in 
quantity from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION * 


Erset M. Smita 


8 ’, National Women’s Trade Union League, formerly Labor Member District of Columbia 
Legislative Secretary, Nation en my 


HE United States Supreme 
Court has recently handed 
down its third decision affect- 

ing minimum wage legislation. The 
first decision, in 1917, by a tie vote 
of four to four, sustained the Oregon 
minimum wage law. The second, in 
1923, invalidated the minimum wage 
law of the District of Columbia, a fed- 
eral statute. The third, a few weeks 
ago, invalidated the minimum wage 
law of Arizona, wholly “upon the 
authority” of the last previous de- 
cision; which is to say, by the rule 
of precedent. 

The circumstances, as well as the 
nature of this last decision, make it 
the most destructive of all. It not 
only wipes out the Arizona statute, 
but serves notice upon the remaining 
states that have such laws—Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and even Oregon, 
Whose law was once sustained by 


this same tribunal—that the court 
would hold their laws unconstitu- 
tional were they brought before it. 
Consequently, the minimum wage 
laws of those states can be enforced 
only so long as no employer resists 
them and seeks an injunction re- 
straining the state labor authorities 
from administering them. 

The Supreme Court has thus 
knocked the bottom out of the wage 
scale in those states. That is the 
economic effect of these decisions. 
To the trade unionists such a con- 
clusion is unwelcome, but it is un- 
escapable. Except where an indus- 
dustry is organized down through the 


*“The Supreme Court and Mini- 
mum Wage Legislation,’”’ Comment 
by the Legal Profession on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Case, with intro- 
duction by Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law School. Compiled 
by the National Consumers League, 
published by The New Republic, 
Inc., N. Y. 
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least-skilled, lowest-paid workers it 
employs, for whom a minimum wage 
is then fixed by agreement, there is 
no bottom to the wage scale unless 
a minimum wage is fixed by !aw. 
In the absence of a low limit fixed 
either by collective bargaining or by 
law, the lowest wage is the smallest 
figure resulting from the hardest 
driven bargain between the worst 
exploiter and the most necessitous 
worker. Upon that inadequate, shift- 
ing foundation, the whole wage struc- 
ture rests, for men and women alike. 

That, of course, is self-evident. 
Another thing well understood by 
students of labor problems is that 
the lowest-paid jobs held by adults 
in any industry are held by women; 
and, in consequence of this and one 
other factor, the industries employ- 


ing the greatest proportion of women 
are, with one notable exception, the 
industries with the lowest wage scale 


throughout. That other factor is the 
lack of organization among women 
and in the women-employing indus- 
tries. But to mention that is merely 
to complete the round of the vicious 
circle, for the workers at the bottom 
are ill-paid because they are not 
organized, and they are not or- 
ganized because—largely because— 
they are ill-paid. So ill-paid that 
they dare not risk, by joining the 
union, the loss of the wretched jobs 
they have. That is why minimum 
wage laws for women can be made 
to serve as a step toward organiza- 
tion of women, as well as to mini- 
mize the bitterest hardships of their 
condition. 

Here, then, are reasons sufficient, 
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even were there no others, for the 
support given by trade unions to 
the minimum wage laws which have 
existed in twelve states, the District 
of Columbia, and Porto Rico. They 
are reasons also why labor has now 
not alone to build up its organized 
strength to cope with the wide-open 
opportunities for exploitation of wo- 
men’s labor, but to work out a policy 
which shall somehow prevent a re- 
turn to the eighteenth century eco- 
nomic theories of the majority of the 
Supreme Court. 

Fortunately, there are many dis- 
tinguished members of the same 
profession to which the judges of the 
Supreme Court belong who disagree 
emphatically with that body’s de- 
cisions on minimum wage legisla- 
tion, and were particularly shocked 
by the reasoning of Justice Suther- 
land in the majority opinion which 
he wrote invalidating the minimum 
wage law of the District of Colum- 
bia. Those dissenting lawyers have 
been expressing themselves forcibly 
about it ever since, and now the 
National Consumers League has per- 
formed the timely public service of 
bringing together seventeen such 
opinions and publishing them in a 
compact little volume which is just 
off the press. 

The comments collected in this 
volume were written before the Ari- 
zona case was decided, which is a 
pity. While there could be little 
more to say than has been said about 
the reasoning of the five judges who 
constituted the majority in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia case—Justices 
Sutherland, McKenna, Van Deven- 
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ter, McReynolds*?and Butler—it 
would be interesting to read the 
lawyers’ postscript concerning the 
surrender of Chief Justice Taft and 
Justices Holmes and Sanford to the 
rule of precedent, which is the mean- 
ing of their assent to the decision, in 
the Arizona case. These three 
judges dissented in the previous 
case, and two of them wrote strong 
critical opinions of the majority 
views. Therefore, when they voted 
with the majority in the Arizona 
case, they voted, evidently, for what 
they did not believe, and they did so 
merely because it had been the 
majority decision before. Justice 
Holmes says so. 

To a layman it would seem that 
to do a thing a second time merely 
because it was done the first time is 
almost the worst reasoning possible, 
besides setting up a bar against all 
progress in the future. Yet, that is 
what these judges did, knowing, too, 
as they must, that the decision this 
time would make effective for all the 
states having minimum wage laws 
an opinion which before had applied 
to one small jurisdiction only. So 
now it is obvious that the entire 
personnel of the Supreme Court 
must be changed, with the sole ex- 
ception of Justice Brandeis, who 
alone refused to surrender to the 
rule of precedent, before there will 
be any future consideration of mini- 
mum wage legislation on its merits. 
Precedent rules. 

All of which strengthens the con- 
tention of many of the commenta- 
tors whose views are contained in the 
National Consumers League volume 


entitled “The Supreme Court and 
Mninmum Wage Legislation.” Their 
contention is that something must 
be done about the Supreme Court 
and its powers in dealing with ques- 
tions of constitutionality. Francis 
Bowes Sayre, recently of the faculty 
of the Harvard Law School, puts it 
thus: 

“The fundamental principle upon 
which our constitutional structure 
was built was that of a government 
composed of three separate and co- 
ordinate departments—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial. 
Upon a perfect equilibrium between 
these three our government was 
poised; the undue encroachment of 
- one upon the other endangers 
“If the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments (cited in the majority 
opinion as its basis) are to be so in- 
terpreted that henceforth legislation 
is to be declared unconstitutional 
whenever it is out of accord with 
the economic and social theories of 
five members of the Supreme Court, 
a blow is struck at one of the most 
fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment. The legislature then be- 
comes not an independent and su- 
preme body framing policies into 
law; it becomes subordinate to the 
Supreme Court which becomes vir- 
tually a House of Lords, exercising 
an actual veto power over such laws 
as fail to accord with the social 
theories of five of its members.”’ 


That “the unconstitutionality of 
minimum wage legislation has been 
dictated by the calendar rather than 
by the Constitution” is the assertion 
of Professor Thomas Reed Powell of 
Harvard Law School, and he proves 
his point by dates of decisions and 
changes in personnel of the court in 
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relation to the known views of the 
respective judges. Including the de- 
cisions by the courts of four states, 
involving the opinions of 29 judges, 
of whom 27 found the laws constitu- 
tional, he arrives at a grand total, 
counting Supreme Court judges, of 
32 judges voting in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of minimum wage legis- 
lation and only 9 voting against it. 
And he concludes that “if any state 
case or the District of Columbia case 
had been argued before and decided 
by the Supreme Court between No- 
vember, 1921, and June, 1922, the 
decision would, in all probability, 
have been five to three in favor of 
minimum wage legislation.” 

The only woman law professor in 
the list of critics quoted, Barbara N. 
Grimes of the Law School of the 
University of California, punctures 
the reasoning of Justice Sutherland 
in the District of Columbia case in 
the fashion our most able working 
women might do it. Referring to 
what the Justice calls “the tre- 
mendous changes which, according 
to the majority opinion, have oc- 
curred since 1908 in the contractual, 
political and civil status of women, 
and thereby obliterated the ancient 
inequality of the sexes,’ she points 
out that “the learned justices of the 
majority have overlooked the car- 
dinal fact that minimum wage leg- 
islation is not and never was predi- 
cated upon political, contractual, or 
civil inequalities of women. It is 
predicated rather upon evils to so- 
ciety resulting from the exploitation 
of women in industry, who as a class 
labor under a tremendous economic 
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handicap. The problem is one of 
economic fact, not of political, con- 
tractual, or civil status.” 

This same critic attacks other 
weak spots in Justice Sutherland’s 
opinion which have been neglected 
by other commentators, for example: 


“From Adam Smith down to our 
time,” she says, “‘no economist of 
standing has ever thought of linking 
as parts of one problem the widely 
separated economic questions of a 
living wage for industrial workers 
and the stress and strain, depression 
and panic periods of the business 
cycle. Not discouraged, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland maintains: ‘The law .. . 
undertakes to solve but one-half 
of the problem. It takes no account 
of the periods of stress and business 
depression of crippling losses, which 
may leave the employer himself 
without adequate means of liveli- 
hood.’ 

“What is to be thought,” queries 
the woman lawyer, “of legislation 
being declared invalid because while 
it undertakes to solve the living 
problem of an exploited group of 
industrial workers, it does not at the 
same time provide mechanism for 
stabilizing industry and taking the 
depression period out of the business 
cycle? The Federal Reserve 
system which has been instituted 
for the purpose of attacking the 
problem of the financial panic and 
lessening the severity of the business 
depression, is a legislative remedy 
for what Mr. Justice Sutherland con- 
siders one of the inseparable halves 
of one economic problem. Shall it 
be denounced as invalid because it 
does not at the same time guarantee 
a living wage to industrial workers?” 


Of the most surprising utterance 
contained in the Sutherland opinion, 
his enunciation of the doctrine that 
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‘‘In principle there can be no differ- 
ence between the case of selling labor 
and the case of selling goods,’’ Miss 
Grimes has this to say: 

“For the past quarter of a cen- 
tury and more legislatures have been 
denying this theory, with protective 
Igislation such as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, statutes requiring 
payment of labor to be made in cash, 
statutes stipulating the time in which 
wages must be paid, the conditions 
under which labor can be performed, 
the hours during which labor can be 
sold, the number of hours in one day 
for which labor may endure, and a 
multitude of similar laws. . ; 

“Would the learned justice be 
prepared to defend similar legislation 
relating to the scale of commodities? 
Would he be prepared to hold as 
valid legislation an enactment that 
it would be unlawful for anyone pur- 
chasing merchandise to pay for said 
merchandise later than the fifteenth 
day of the month, contracts to the 
contrary being declared unlawful and 
invalid (a duplication of the statute 
relating to the payment of labor up- 
held in the case of Erie Ry. Co. v. 
Williams)?” 

In view of “‘the encroachment of 
the court upon legislative preroga- 
tives,” Miss Grimes concludes with 
alternative suggestions: 


“To make such legislation possible, 
barring the welcome possibility of a 
reversal by the court itself, a spe- 
cific amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution is required. This involves 
Initiating the dubious policy of con- 
stitutional enabling amendments. 
—_ Rather than embark upon 
such a policy it will seem preferable 
to many thoughtful persons that the 
control exercisable by the Supreme 
Court over our legislative bodies be 
definitely limited. It may be an- 
ticipated that this decision will in- 
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stigate a movement for the appro- 
priate amending of the law of our 
land to require some such modifica- 
tion as that no statute shall be de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
without a seven to two majority of 
the court.” 

The commentators whose opinions 
make up the little volume here dis- 
cussed are the following: Thomas 
Read Powell, of the Law School of 
Harvard University; C. G. Haines, 
of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of California, South- 
ern Branch; George Gorham Groat, 
Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; George W. Goble, 
College of Law, University of Illi- 
nois; Barbara N. Grimes, Law School 
of the University of California; A. A. 
Bruce, Northwestern University Law 
School; E. M. Borchard, Law School 
of Yale University; Francis Bowes 
Sayre, Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Thomas I. Parkinson, Law 
School of Columbia University; 
Frank M. Parrish, writing for the 
Michigan Law Review; Edward S. 
Corwin, head of the Department of 
Politics, Princeton University; Sam- 
uel A. Goldberg, writing in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review; 
I. Maurice Wormser, writing in the 
Columbia Law Review; and the 
New York Law Journal; Minor Bro- 
naugh, in Law Notes; and two edi- 
torial writers, W. C. H. in the Vir- 
ginia Law Review and one who is 
anonymous in the St. Louis Law 
Review. The introduction is writ- 
ten by Dean Roscoe Pound, of the 
Harvard Law School. 

In this list there are but two, 
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namely, the writers in the Virginia and 
the St. Louis Law Reviews, respec- 
tively, who uphold the majority opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia minimum wage case. 
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The volume includes, as an appen- 
dix, the text of the majority and 
minority opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court which are under dis- 
cussion. 


FACTS UNDERLYING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Renaup SHERWOOD 


Walter Hines Page School of International Relations 


HE conception about two years 
ago by a group of editors, 
publicists and business men, 
of the possibilities of an agency to 
deal with world problems from a 
strictly fact-finding, scientific point 


of view, has resolved into a national 
organization tomake the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Rela- 
tions a genuine American effort to 
unearth the germs ahd conditions 
that provoke discord between coun- 
tries and so frequently result in 


wars. 
Backed by such men as French 
Strother, John Finley, John J. Carty, 
Julius Barnes, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Charles Lathrop Pack, William Allen 
White, Van Lear Black, etc., and 
under the active leadership of Owen 
D. Young, people throughout the 
country have responded to this appeal 
and the school will be started next 
fall at Johns Hopkins University. 
Entirely without precedent in the 
fields of education and research, the 
plans for this agency call for the 
entrance of scientists and experts 
into the fields that have always been 
dominated by rhetoric and continu- 


ally distorted by the opinion of 
factions. Its sole purpose is to as- 
certain the underlying actualities 
in international life and it is prac- 
tically conceived that a clearer con- 
ception of basic conditions will be a 
long step forward in determining the 
nature of the diseases in the world 
system. 

“Facts,” said Owen D. Young, on 
his return from Europe where he 
served on the Committee of Experts 
that formulated the Dawes Plan, 
“are as difficult to get as they 
are precious to have. Facts are our 
scarcest raw material. This is shown 
by the economy with which we use 
them.” 

“From my own experience,” he 
continued, “I know that democratic 
governments are not good agencies 
through which to develop facts in the 
international field. No political rep- 
resentative of the people, either in 
France or in Germany, or, for that 
matter, in all Europe, dared face his 
own constituents with the true facts 
regarding reparations. I say it with- 
out criticism of the politician be- 
cause had he done so he would have 
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accomplished nothing but his own 
defeat. I make the point only that 
the very nationalist feeling which 
strengthens democratic government 
at home is, in itself, a barrier to the 
discovery of facts in the international 
field, particularly when those facts 
turn out to be unpleasant or un- 
popular to the electorate. Then we 
have ignorance instead of knowledge, 
and ignorance in international af- 
fairs, as elsewhere in the world, can 
lead only to misunderstanding.” 

“In my view the reparations ques- 
tion will be solved only by small and 
simple and careful methods of ex- 
periment—in wise and considerate 
action in small fields, each one a step 
toward the goal. These will be 
much more effective than the heated 


and controversial debates which, 
based on ignorance, can only result 


in irritation and disaster. The es- 
sentials are good temper, experience, 
wise action, one step at a time care- 
fully taken in this sensitive inter- 
national field. And most of all, let 
us see to it that the great moral, 
physical and financial power of this 
country, is not used to impose im- 
possible and unfair terms on our own 
creditors, and so pave the way for 
future default with all the evil re- 
actions and bitterness which that 
may bring to the next generation.” 

Substituting action for debate, dis- 
placing discussion with experiment, 
the Page School will: 

(1) Develop a science of inter- 
national relations. 

(2) Ascertain the facts, as far as 
they can be found, on any particular 
problem, and 
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(3) Produce a continually growing 
body of men, trained in that science 
and available for service in the 
fields of education, government and 
business. “Our contacts with the 
world,” said Mr. Young, “should 
show more conductivity at every 
point and less useless sparking.” 

While much of the machinery for 
these researches will be developed 
as the work proceeds, the general 
scope has been explained in recent 
announcements from Johns Hop- 
kins. The school will, according to 
these advices from the University, 
“‘be the most comprehensive, scientific 
organization of its kind in the world. 
There are in existence other bodies that 
from time to time investigate certain 
problems ofan international character 
but they do not combine research 
with the training of persons to do re- 
search, as will the Page School. 
Furthermore, it is to be expected 
that this unit will deal primarily 
with the underlying or fundamental 
facts and forces which condition 
national interests, and therefore, de- 
termine national policies, rather than 
with specific topics, though these 
will not be neglected.” 

The consideration that will be 
given to labor is indicated in another 
John Hopkins’ statement, in part as 
follows: ‘That the distinctive interests 
of labor cross national boundaries and 
thus assume an international charac- 
ter, has been shown for years. This fact 
was recognized by the formation in 
1900 of the International Association 
for Labor’ Legislation. Many 
treaties between 1900 and 1914 had 
for their purpose the securing of 
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uniform action among different coun- 
tries with reference to child labor, 
hours of work, and other forms of 
labor legislation. A great impetus 
was given to this form of interna- 
tional relations by Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles with Germany in 
1919 containing forty Articles, and 
Article 23 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, providing for the 
establishment, under the League, of 
the International Labor Office. It 
is evident that any comprehensive 
study of international relations will 
necessarily have to deal with labor 
in certain of its more general aspects. 
The purpose of the Page School will 
be to determine the facts and forces 
which condition international life 
and determine international policies, 
in such an impartial and scientific 
manner that they will command the 
confidence of those who control or 
exercise an influence in the formation 
and adoption of these policies. Such an 
agency should be able to advance the 
interests of labor the world over.” 
Attracted by the facilities for re- 
search at Johns Hopkins, a Belgian 
student, Hubert Carton deWiart, has 
arrived at Johns Hopkins to study 
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labor problems in anticipation of the 
actual foundation of the Page School. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Louvain and has received his Page 
fellowship from the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgian Educational 
Foundation. His father is Count 
Henri deWiart, who, as Minister of 
Justice, delivered the ultimatum of 
Belgium to the invading German 
armies and the following year visited 
the United States to present the 
Belgian cause to President Wilson 
and the American people. 

The tremendous amount of in- 
terest in the inherent soundness and 
timeliness of these efforts to approach 
a “world girdling intelligence’ is 
further heightened by a wider recog- 
nition of the outstanding character 
of Walter Hines Page, in whose 
memory the school is dedicated. 
“The present order must change,” 
wrote Mr. Page from his London 
post as the havoc of war disclosed the 
plethora of misinformation. “It 
holds the old world still. It keeps 
all parts of the world apart in spite 
of the friendly cohesive forces of 
trade and travel. It keeps back 
self-government of men.” 





ORGANIZATION 


Epwarp F, CALLAGHAN 


Representing United Textile Workers of America 


able Seamless Hosiery Co., of 

Durham, N. C., have been suc- 
cessful in their attempts to keep 
trade union organization from gain- 
ing a foot hold in their plants. Only 
a few years ago they established 
“{ndustrial democracy’”’ in their mills, 
an instrument to hoodwink the 
employees, but the life of this plan 
did not last long when the hosiery 
workers discovered that it did not 
mean anything to them as workers, 
instead it acted to the best interest 
of the firm. Today we find in 
Durham, N. C., the workers very 
much opposed to “industrial democ- 
racy’ and on all sides nothing but 
criticism prevails and they consider 
the idea as a joke. 

About five years ago this com- 
pany realizing that the American 
public was demanding a far superior 
product in their purchase of hosiery 
decided in the interest of good busi- 
ness to enter the full fashioned 
hosiery field and at the same time 
maintain their seamless mills. Now 
unlike the seamless hosiery industry 
the investment in full fashioned 
machines is extraordinary high when 
we consider that one fashioned ma- 
chine cost about $7,000 and it is 
necessary that four or five of these 
machines be purchased in order to 
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complete one unit. Nowhere in the 
textile industry is there a machine 
so complicated. There is about fifty 
thousand individual parts to this 
machine and it requires great skill 
on the part of the knitter to operate 
this wonderful piece of machinery. 

For many years the full fashioned 
hosiery manufacturer in America, 
as well as the knitters and the other 
workers engaged in the various de- 
partments, saw the great need of 
cooperating with each other through 
the medium of the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers’ Union, affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers of 
America, and because of a great 
spirit on the part of the knitter 
to believe that only through organi- 
zation could anything be accom- 
plished; his position as worker has 
indeed been placed on a _ higher 
standard and while statistics at this 
writing are not completed we are 
sure the average wage to a knitter 
would be a minimum of $50.00 a 
week. 

The history of the textile workers 
engaged in the cotton mills of the 
South to establish organization is 
well known. The cotton mill workers 
of years ago and of today have 
never enjoyed good wages or working 
conditions and the employer has 
always taken advantage to reduce 
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wages and today finds them down 
to a very low wage level, to say 
nothing of the terrible depression 
suffered by these workers during 
the last few years. 

The above reference to the cotton 
mill worker is made in order to show 
the position of the Marvin Carr 
Silkk Hosiery Co. Because of the 
low wage conditions that surround 
this firm in Durham, N. C., the 
company soon adopted a policy of 
paying a very low piece rate to 
their workers in spite of the fact 
that the piece rate paid to other 
workers engaged in this industry 
and for the same kind of work and 
in all parts of America (including 
non-union shops) is 40 to 60 per cent 
higher. In other words, the wages 
paid to the knitters in Durham, 
N. C., average about $28.00 a week, 
while the wages received elsewhere 
range from $45.00 to $85.00 a week. 
In the mills where a fair wage is 
paid they are operated on one shift, 
eight, three or four hours a day, while 
in Durham this company operates 
their machines on three eight-hour 
shifts five days a week and one 
shift on Saturday. This policy should 
cause their overhead charges to be 
at a very low level but in spite of 
these advantages the Marvin Carr 
Company, refused to grant an in- 
crease in piece price to their knitters 
and further stated they would not 
tolerate a union in their plants 
and for that reason a strike took 
place in their plant on November 
9, 1925. 

We are convinced that this firm is 
anxious to place the industry on a 
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level with the other industries of 
Durham in so far as wages are con- 
cerned, such as the cotton and 
tobacco industry. Strange to relate 
that while the full fashioned hosiery 
industry is enjoying good prosperity 
and the many manufacturers receiv- 
ing fair market prices for their goods, 
the Durham, N. C., firm is expecting 
that their knitters labor for small 
wages. In the opinion of the writer, 
it again shows that management 
is responsible for the many industrial 
evils that exist here. Cooperation 
can only exist when the manage- 
ment recognizes that it is first neces- 
sary to have the confidence of their 
employees; without this good feeling 
nothing can be accomplished, for 
cooperation is based upon equitable 
treatment guaranteed by collective 
bargaining relations with the repre- 
sentatives of trade unions. 

The American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosie.y Workers, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., 
affiliated with the United Textile 
Workers of America, is financing 
and giving their moral support to 
the strikers of Durham and will 
continue to do so indefinitely in 
order that justice and a square deal 
be given to American people so 
that they might be placed on a 
higher standard. 

While a number of the Durham, 
N. C., citizens might criticize now the 
efforts of the strikers, our answer 
has been and will continue to be 
that they do not understand the 
question and issues involved, and 
that the day is not far distant when 
their praise will be unstinted towards 
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the union and they will be happy 
because it was born; for, after all, 
the union is here because of a neces- 
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sity and the desires of the trade 
union are not selfish, but lofty 
ones. 


PROGRESS OF UNION LABEL AND ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


Joun J. MAnnING 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


FTER months of careful prepa- 
ration the Union Label and 
Organizing Campaign of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Union Label Trades Department 
is in full swing. 
The picture has already been ex- 


hibited in the states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, California, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania. At present it is being 
shown in Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Iowa, Ohio, Washington, and, due 
to the great demand, has been con- 
tinued in Illinois. After these states 
have been thoroughly covered the 
picture will be shown in New York, 
New Jersey, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Montana. No state 
will be neglected and it may be con- 
fidently expected that ‘“‘Labor’s Re- 
ward” will have been shown to a 
larger audience than any other pic- 
ture so far produced for educational 
purposes. No charge is being made 
and requests from different cities for 
permission to charge an admission 
fee have been consistently denied. 
Due to the great demand for the pic- 
ture another unit has been added 
and it is hoped in this way to facili- 


tate the appearances and give every 
city an opportunity of viewing it. 

Reports coming to this office tes- 
tify in no uncertain tones to the en- 
thusiasm with which it is received 
and the great good it is doing as a 
means of organization. Organization 
to a trade unionist means more than 
joining a union. It means more 
than active participation in the af- 
fairs of one’s craft union. It means 
what has been so long proclaimed: 
“An injury to one is the concern of 
all.” It means the welding together 
of all unions into properly organized 
central labor unions, union label build- 
ing and metal trades councils, sys- 
tem federations, and state bodies. It 
means the demanding of the union label 
upon all goods, the workers’ most 
potent weapon, through the power of 
purchase. 

And it is in this way, too, that the 
picture is doing such great work, 
The importance of all joining to- 
gether in a common work is stressed 
and all unions are urged to join cen- 
tral bodies, trade councils, and state 
branches where such is not the case 
at present. From material gathered 
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in this campaign it has been possible 
to obtain this data, and glowing ac- 
counts are received testifying to the 
manner in which local unions are 
now, more than ever, uniting their 
efforts with the efforts of other unions 
through properly constituted and 
maintained central and state bodies. 

It is yet too early to give an 
accurate picture of the numerical 
additions to already existing unions. 
That is something which only time 
can tell. It is confidently expected 
that this method of organization will 
prove one of the most fruitful ever 
indulged in by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The results achieved and the sen- 
timent aroused should not be per- 
mitted to die down. The presenta- 


tion of the picture should be fol- 
lowed up by the local trade unionists 
and the lessons taught by ‘‘Labor’s 
Reward” should be transmitted to 
others, so that the results expected 
to be achieved by this campaign 
shall bear fruit and not be lost. 

It should be borne in mind by the 
officers of state and city central 
bodies, and local unions, that if their 
organizations are to be permanently 
benefited by this campaign, this 
result will be wholly dependent upon 
the activity and effort displayed by 
them in giving aid and encourage- 
ment to this great work. By thor- 
oughly arousing the workers to the 
need for organization, thereby build- 
ing up our membership, is the surest 
way to make the campaign a success. 


THE RETURN 
(To Susan Ryerson Patterson) 


By Apa Perrces McCormick 


To-pay I read a book you'd like 
And sudden you were there, 

As gay as new born friendship 

As intimate as prayer. 


Both Life and Death were trivial 
Nor stood they in our way. 

Your happy youth was in the room 
With sunlight and the day. 





A “SHOT” WORTH WHILE HEARING 


Harry Lane 


NE morning in the year of 1916, 
the sound of a revolver shot in 
Austria echoed throughout the 

world. Europe, at that time, was 
already under the thundering of 
cannons and the pernicious noise 
of all sorts of firearms; the World 
War was on; yet, the call of that 
revolver shot found its waves, and 
was carried to every land. 

A man, of about thirty-five years, 
somewhat majestically built, with 
a round face, blond hair, and a 
tender softness in his eyes, became 
suddenly enraged, quickly secured 
a pistol, hurried to his destination, 
pointed his weapon and let the 
bullet fly, killing instantly the min- 
isterial president of the Austrian 
Empire. 

With the war hysteria abroad in 
the land, and a hostile attitude 
towards, even, its mildest opponents, 
the Austrian Government was ex- 
pected by everybody surely to exe- 
cute the man who assassinated one 
of its most prominent officials; how- 
ever, though, that assassinator was 
found guilty of murder and was to 
die on the gallows as a punishment— 
“a life for a life’—yet the Austrian 
Kaiser, with the air of a charitable 
man, postured a fictitious excuse for 
proclaiming a pardon, and instead 
of having the sentence put into 
absolute and final effect, the Govern- 


ment sent the offender to an insane 
asylum. 

The military government of 
Austria with all its power, and 
every force at its command, had no 
courage to execute the comparatively 
young man; as he was Friedrich 
Adler, first a student and then 
professor of the Zurich University 
of Switzerland, a recognized and 
celebrated scholar of mathematics, 
physics, and philosophy, and a son 
of Victor Adler, the noted Austrian 
socialist and founder of the Austrian 
labor movement, a known figure of 
leadership among parliamentarians 
and in labor movements throughout 
the continent. 

The revolver shot of young Adler 
was taken as a rocket of the skies, 
a call of the storms that revolution 
was at Austria’s door. 

And so it was. 

Since that event, almost ten years 
have passed. The outbreak of the 
revolution that came two years after 
that shot, and initiated a new era 
in Austria’s life also opened the 
doors of the asylum and freed young 
Adler. He was received by the 
masses of his land as a hero; was 
brought to the front of the revolu- 
tionary battles; and became one of 
the leaders, as well as the saviors 
of that revolution. It is a well 
established fact that it was due to 
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him, and Otto Bauer, another mo- 
mentous personality in continental 
labor movements, their energy, and 
the trust and confidence given them 
by their fellow countrymen, and 
workers especially, that the Austrian 
Republic, in embryo, did not ex- 
perience the deadly adventure of 
Bolshevism, as_ its _ sisterland, 
Hungary, did. 

Soon after that revolver shot was 
fired, and its explosive sound was 
radiated into the air, Friedrich 
Adler’s enraged disposition seemed 
to be vanished with it. Calmness 
and self-possession came back to 
him. He is characterized now as 
of a pleasing compromising nature; 
is considered as one of the con- 
structive forces in European labor 
circles. 


An absolutely peaceful man? 

By no means! 

Tranquillity and 
Friedrich Adler are two different 


the soul of 
elements, distinctively so. Stoicism 
can not nestle in his heart. Apathy 
does not know him. As soon as 
something shameful dances in the 
air, his emotions are shocked, and 
with passion at his command, he is 
on the job to “shoot” again. Lately 
we have heard of another “shot’’ 
of his. 

An entirely different shot from 
the one of 1916; no revolver was in 
his hand; no flying bullet flashed 
or gleamed; nevertheless, a shot it 
was, and, again, its sound echoed 
throughout the world. 

Adler wrote a book—a pamphlet, 
I would say—of about fifty-two 
pages including its covers, ,which 
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made the labor movement of many 
a land talk of him. The book or 
pamphlet is already published in 
English, German, Russian, French, 
and Polish, with translations into 
more languages to follow. Adler’s 
work is a criticism of and a challenge 
to the “Report of the British Trades 
Union Delegation to Russia,’ brand- 
ing it as “baseness” (meanness, vil- 
lenage, illegitimate by birth), and 
a “shocking shamefulness.” 

His death blow to that report 
Adler explains: “That not since the 
excesses of German socialist im- 
perialism during the war has he 
read any document that by its base- 
ness and shameful revelations has 
shocked him so much as this report”; 
and he goes on to say: 

“Just as during the grim period 
of the war there could be no regard 
for personal friendship, no forbear- 
ance, and no palliation, so there can 
be none now with regard to this 
publication (The British Report of 
Russia). For now as then the great- 
est thing at stake is: The honor 
of the labor movement.” 


And Adler is certainly in ‘Sword 
and Armor” to defend that honor. 

But aside from Adler, one may 
call the attention of British labor 
men to this fact: 

Somewhere over the continent of 
Europe, or rather, from nowhere to 
nowhere, a grand old man veers with 
the winds. Affliction presses his 
heart. Anguish tortures his soul. 
Loneliness is his only friend. By 
looking him up, the British will not 
only pay tribute to a veteran warrior 
for Labor’s cause, but do also service 
to themselves. His personality alone 
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will tell them more about the Russian 
labor movement than all the 
“Tomskys” and “Delegations” put 
together. He is the seventy-five- 
year-old Pavel Axelrod, in whom the 
romance of the Russian labor move- 
ment, since its inception, is fully 
embodied; not an event in Russia’s 
revolutionary movements, for the 
last fifty years, occurred, without 
having his eyes review it. He can 
tell a thing or two. 

While reading Adler’s book, we 
can not help but think of those men 
that enlightened Russia’s workers 
for many a decade. The portrait 
of Axelrod appears, then, at the 
front. Come along, reader; listen 
about him! 

Raised in a Jewish almshouse in 


one of the villages of the ghetto, 
at times a bootblack, at other times 
a pauper-boy-begger, he made his 
way in life to get a curriculum- 
education even during the regime of 


ezardom of Alexander II. This 
period of struggle in his early life 
sketches a singular, as well, as a 
queer epoch in the duration of the 
ghetto. It was known as the period 
of the “‘Chapers,”’ the grippers, the 
entrappers, the kidnappers. As the 
word “kidnappers” stands for those 
that “nap” seize children, “kids,” 
this word alone may fully express 
that period. Military service in the 
czarist armies was at that time 
compulsory not only to full-grown, 
matured men, but, also, to young 
boys. A burden, grievous to bear, 
was imposed upon the Jews of every 
village; they were ordered to produce 
& quota of lads to be sent to the army. 
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The rich of the ghetto had then 
developed a sort of a system of kid- 
napping the children of the poor, 
of bringing them to the authorities, 
and, by this, of preserving the 
children of their own. It was a 
tearful period, this period in the 
life of the ghetto. Many a poor 
mother laid her head on the doorsill, 
in order to prevent intruders from 
entering her house and seizing her 
offspring. Later, when the regime 
of czardom ordered the ghetto to 
send its children to Russian schools 
aiming to attack the religious edu- 
cation of the Jews, a similar situation 
arose. The mighty of the ghetto 
acted in the same manner as they 
did toward the military imposition. 
Their own children they did not 
want to see Russianized, as it also 
meant apostasizing the Jewish re- 
ligion. They, therefore, entrapped 
children of the poor, and forced 
them to the czarist schools to act 
as a sort of “substitutes” for their 
own children. 

Young Pavel Axelrod was such a 
“substitute.”” He was seized by the 
rich, and was sent to the “shkole” 
(the Russian school). He, how- 
ever, made good use of it ; 

It did not take long for that 
Jewish pauper-boy to prove that 
he was the best student i 

And so, it came about that Pavel 
of the poorhouse began to mingle 
with Russia’s intelligentsia. And so, 
it came about that later on, by 
studies and through his developed 
natural abilities and qualities, he 
arose as a leading spirit in Russia’s 
intellectual life. Yes, it also meant, 
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the life of a revolutionist with all 
its martyrdom. 

In the ’70’s, as a young man of 
twenty-five, he already knew of 
the trend of democracy toward which 
civilized countries spread their hands, 
and of the growth of labor move- 
ments in the very process. Sooner 
than any one of his colleagues, 
he also saw at that time the growth 
of a factory-life in Russia, and 
realized the historic role the indus- 
trial wageearner was to play. Through 
the thickness and grayness of the 
multitude of Russian peasantry he 
saw the rise of a conscious, intelli- 
gent, organized, evolutionary labor 
movement. 

And he was one of the builders 
of that labor movement. 

He was its cementer, as well as its 
architect. 

The coming to front of the ad- 
venturiously revolutionary hero of 
the village might be of great value, 
he thought; the erecting of a labor 
movement must, however, get all 
of his attention. 

With Plechanov, Vera Zasulitch, 
Liev Deitch, and Ignatiev—names 
that glimmer and glitter through 
the mist that hangs over Russia— 
he organized the group ‘‘osvobozdenie 
truda,” “liberation of labor,’ out 
of which, his dreamed-of labor move - 
ment was later developed; and as 
he had wished and forseen, a la- 
bor movement within the border- 
lines of Russia’s need, and Russian 
thought, but modern and demo- 
cratic in the widest and fullest 
sense. That was in the year 1883, 
and since that time there has been 
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no occurrence along side the move- 
ments of Russian Labor, as well as 
of the gesticulations of Russian revo- 
lutionary groups in general, without 
being, directly or indirectly, attached 
to the name Axelrod. For a time, 
even Lenin worshipped Axelrod. 

Yet, Axelrod is not permitted to 
live in the land of his birth, youth, 
work, and enlightenment. He is 
forced to be in the Diaspora, as he 
was under the czars. The Leninisti 
know that Axelrod finds in them 
an adversity to Russia, as well 
as to the whole world. His first 
footprint upon the soil of his land 
would, therefore, be met by the 
“Cheka” and its torturing arms. 

Already in the year of 1903, at a 
congress of the Russian socialists, 
he said that Lenin’s aim is to 
transform the labor movement into 
a dictatorship of a group of pro- 
fessional revolutionists over the 
working masses. The later deeds of 
Lenin and the Leninisti proved it. 
Axelrod, the founder of the Russian 
Labor Movement, is, thence, com- 
pelled to live the evening of his life 
in lonesome alienage. 

A tragic master-builder, he is; 
driven away from his lifelong work; 
and his work is being trampled .. . . 

Do not the British hear his calling 
upon the winds to cry louder, to 
shout and yell, as on arrogant coterie 
of rulers, masked as “‘proletarians,” 
tread under foot hopes and aspira- 
tions, to which generations of men 
and women of noble qualities gave 
readily their lives? 

It seems, they don’t. 

Worse yet, Adler proves that the 
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report of their delegation is nothing 
else but a paper, clevely compiled, 
aiming to whitewash the Bolshevist 
erimes. 

What can the British answer to 
Adler’s challenge? 

How can the British whitewash 
the crime of the communist rulers 
keeping in jails about a thousand 
men and women of noble characters 
who were comrades in arms with 
them in the long fight against the 
Czarist regime? Everyone knows 
that the culpability of the imprisoned 
consists not in counter-revolutionary 
action, but in asserting the right 
to freedom of opinion, speech and 
association! 

The type of men in communist 
jails may be best seen in the tragedy 
of Sergei Morosov, one of the Socialist- 
revolutionaries, tried at Moscow 
and sentenced in 1922. He com- 
mitted suicide in prison in Moscow 
in December, 1924, as a protest 
against the treatment of himself and 
his comrades in prison. Morosov’s 
fate is peculiar in that he died in 
prison as he was born there. His 
mother, sent by the Czar to Schlussel- 
berg fortress, had given birth to 
her only child in that prison. 

Comments are superfluous, aren’t 
they—men of Labor of Great Britain! 


Adler exhibits great ability of 
knowing the art of reading. Such 
a quality is not to be overlooked. 
One must know how to read a book 
or a document, otherwise, he may 
be a victim of a skillfully arranged 
publication that viciously intends to 
stupefy the mind of the reader. 
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On almost every page of that 
“British-Russian Report” Adler 
found passages, paragraphs, lines, 
words, expressions that an ordinary 
readers would pass in innocence, 
though, they brand the compilers as 
defenders of ideas and practices that 
are repulsive and repugnant to, as 
well as despised and scorned by 
every labor movement on the 
globe. 

No wonder that Adler, the self- 
possessed professor, cultured student 
of international problems, and pleas- 
ing personality—the Adler of today— 
gets enraged, and titles the British 
Delegation “harmful dilettants,”’ ad- 
vocates of a “two-fold standard,” 
pleaders for the “justification of 
reaction,” entreators that “champion 
imperialism,” victims of amnesia that 
“have forgotten the history of strug- 
gling of their own British labor 
movement,” and “puppets of the 
Zinoviev enterprise.”’ 

Adler fixes responsibility where it 
belongs. 

By attentive study he learned of 
the fact that the “report” was not a 
result of the delegation’s toilful 
searching in Russia. The delegation 
was escorted by “advisory attaches,” 
and the “attaches” cared for no 
other, but this report. The “at- 
taches’”’ were formerly employed as 
diplomatic officials of Great Britain 
to Russia; they were associated with 
the Foreign Office of Great Britain 
for many a year; they have not 
yet been able to break away from 
British “bureaucracy,” as Adler 
terms it; thus, Russian bureaucracy 
is near to their heart. 
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Strongest, most vigorous, Adler 
appears in his challenge to the 
British justification of the Bolshe- 
vist terror in Georgia. For the sake 
of knowing the truth about Bol- 
shevist occupation of that land and 
people, the British delegates could 
easily find sources of information 
that would tell the other side of the 
story. They have heard the song 
and laughter of the communist cru- 
saders into Georgia; by calling upon 
informed men like Abramovitz and 
Donn, exiles from Russia, and typi- 
fying heroism, as well as the soundest 
ideas of movements in Russia, the 
British would also hear the woeful 
cries of the crushed and victimized 
Georgian people. The British were 
supposed to learn the facts im- 
partially, weren’t they? Adler is 
so enraged at the “impartiality” 
of the British delegation that, in- 
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stead of arguing on this point, he 
pleads; not to the British Delegation, 
but to those who languish in the 
prisons and places of banishment of 
Soviet Russia, and are conscious of 
serving their people by their martyr- 
dom. Though humiliated and 
wounded, he appeals to them, yet, 
they should allow the British dele- 
gates the benefit of the old phrase: 
Forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. . . . 

Another “shot”’ of Friedrich Adler. 
Its sound echoes throughout the 
world, as the sound in the year 1916. 
Now, as then, it may be a call of 
the storms—this time, that revolu- 
tion is at the communists’ door, 
eradicating Bolshevism from every 
nook of the labor movement over 
the continent. It is certainly a 
“shot” of Friedrich Adler, worth 
while hearing! 








I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


Abraham Lincoln. 











PLANS FOR ENRICHING THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


HERE have been made efforts 

to accomplish this purpose, 

known as plans to enrich the 
school curriculum. The more im- 
portant plans now in use are de- 
scribed in The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs, by O’Shea. 


“During the last twenty years, 
several school systems have at- 
tempted to concentrate on a par- 
ticular plan or theory of educational 
training. Frequently portions of such 
plans have been taken over by other 
school systems and in this way the 
educational work of the country at 
large has been modified and fre- 
quently greatly improved. As a gen- 
eral rule, changes from theory to 
practice are slow and often result in 
many modifications and compromises 
before an effective practice is worked 
out. A few of the best organized 
plans for relating some of the basic 
principles of child development to 
the methods of school administration 


and teaching are cited as type illus- 
trations: 


“The Dalton Plan.—The Dalton 
plan provides for the various phases 
of individual development. This 
plan treats the school as a sociologi- 
cal laboratory and provides for free 
activity, individual needs, and dif- 
ferent rates of speed. Instead of 
classrooms there are subject labora- 
tories, each under the charge of a 
teacher, where the children go as they 
feel the need, working by themselves 
or in groups and asking for aid as 
they require it. Half of the day is 
free time used as the child wishes; 
the rest of the day is taken up with 
conferences, assembly, art, athletics, 
manual training, and such subjects. 
This type of organization was first 
tried by Helen Parkhurst at Dalton, 
Mass. It is being used in several 
hundred schools in England and in 
an increasing number in this country. 

“The Batavia Plan.—The Bata- 
via plan is the outgrowth of over- 
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crowded school rooms. The plan 
requires, in addition to the regular 
teacher, a teacher who devotes her 
time to giving the laggards individual 
help as needed. It is another at- 
tempt to provide more individual 
instruction through the course of 
study and the recitation. The Ba- 
tavia plan grew, in the main, from a 
congested school-room situation and 
later led to the study of individual 
differences. This is a good illustra- 
tion of practice preceding theory. 
“The Winnetka Plan.—The Win- 
netka system is somewhat similar to 
the others in the method of assign- 
ment and provision for individual 
differences, but it does not provide 
for separate subject teachers. There 
are some group activities. The 


checking up of work is by diagnostic 
tests 


“The Mannheim Plan.—The 
Mannheim system is based on class 
distinctions. This plan, which was 
started in Germany in 1889, pro- 
vides for children of varying ability 
by offering different types of educa- 
tion. It provides the regular eight 
grades for normal children; six grades 
for furthering classes; and four grades 
for defective children, in auxiliary 
schools, and special language classes 
for the gifted children. Here we 
have an application of the more gen- 
eral principles of the theory that 
children mentally fall into three or 
four distinct classes, with social dis- 
tinctions more or less parallel. It 
also recognizes the inability of the 
schools to hold their pupils for equal 
pericds of years. 

“The Platoon Plan.—The platoon 
school provides for supplementary 
work. This type of school, while 
making sure that the ‘tool subjects’ 
receive necessary attention, aims to 
provide ample time and opportunity 
for physical training, for cultural 
subjects such as music, art, and 
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literature, for shop work, and for 
other special subjects, and also to 
provide socializing and American- 
izing activities in the auditorium. 
It combines social participation and 
theory. The pupils are divided into 
two platoons. Each.spends a half 
day in the home room and the other 
half day in auditorium, gymnasium, 
library, shop, and in domestic sci- 
ence rooms, music, art, and special 
classrooms. The platoons change 
places at the middle of the forenoons 
and afternoons. The plan was in- 
troduced in Detroit and is being 
tried in Pittsburgh, Akron, and 
Newark. 

“The Two and Three Track 
Plans.—Other school systems some- 
what on the same plan as those just 
mentioned are the two or three track 
systems. In Santa Barbara three 
courses—minimum, average, and en- 
riched—are provided. In this plan 
the assumption is made that the 
normal child of one year is not the 
normal child of another year, and 
therefore a ‘concentric method’ of 
repeating the same subjects on dif- 
ferent levels of attainment is fol- 
lowed. The Cambridge plan begins 
at the fourth grade with two parallel 
courses; in one the work is done in 
four years, in the other the same 
amount is done in six years. At 
LeMars this division begins at the 
first grade and provides one six-year 
and one nine-year course of ele- 
mentary school work with two 
transfer points. 

“A detailed study of any one or 
all of these illustrative plans of 
child training will show that the 
problems of school promotion not 
only involve, but also furnish, many 
of the fundamental principles of child 
development and child training.” 


Which of these plans is used in 
your locality? 





What life tiself may be we can not know 


till all men share the chance to know. 
—Josephine Peabody. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 


Abraham Lincoln studied by firelight 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—The Students’ Association 
of the Boston Trade Union College is 
proving’to be extremely successful. It 
is active the year round. It exists 
for the purpose of helping in every 


way possible both the college itself 
and its individual members. It is 
made up both of present students and 
former students. 

As any workers’ college grows 
older and larger it may well arrange 


for such an organization. A stu- 
dents’ association can provide club 
rooms; it can arrange social events; 
in can give publicity to the college; 
it can be most valuable in many ways. 

Holyoke—The Central Labor Union 
of Holyoke is conducting a series of 
lectures entitled ‘‘An introduction to 
Current Political and Economic 
Questions.”” These lectures are given 
each Tuesday night for eighteen weeks 
and cover a wide range of subjects. 
The subjects are arranged in three 
groups, the first sociological in charac- 
ter, the second governmental and the 
third economic. 

“Acquired Characters and the 
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Eugenics Program”’ is the subject of 
a representative lecture of the first 
group; “Third Party Chances’ is 
representative of the second; ‘“Cor- 
porations and Combinations” is rep- 
resentative of the third. 

The lecturers are drawn from the 
faculty of Amherst College. 

An eighteen weeks’ course dealing 
with so many subjects has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages as com- 
pared with a course of equal length 
in some particular field, like eco- 
nomics, the history of organized 
labor, psychology, ete. 

Any workers’ college may well 
consider the value of a series of lec- 
tures on varied subjects, even though 
it is at the same time offering courses 
in more limited fields. 

New JERSEY 


Newark—The Newark Workers’ 
College meetseach Monday evening 
in the Central HighSchool. From 7.30 
to 8.30 are held classes in Economics, 
Current Events and English, respec- 
tively; from 8.30 to 9.30 are held 
classes in English, Public Speaking 
and the History of Labor. At 9.30 
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there is an open forum. This means 
that each student, each Monday 
evening, attends two classes and an 
open forum. 

Such a program is probably a 
heavier one than exists in any other 
workers’ college in the United 
States. There are plenty of colleges 
where the student attends two classes 
per evening; there are plenty of 
others where the student attends one 
class and an open forum. The 
bureau has no information, however, 
of any place other than Newark 
where two classes and a forum come 
at the same session. If there is any 
other college that does this the 
bureau would like to learn of it. 

This policy at Newark seems to 
meet the desires of the students 
since it has been carried over from 
last year. It furnishes an interest- 
ing experiment in this direction, 
although it is too strenuous for most 
colleges. 

A beneficial thing about all work- 
ers’ colleges is that they are self- 
governing. They have one, two or 
three hours of session during the 
evening as they see fit and they study 
what they please. 

OxIO 

Springfield—After planning its 
workers’ [college for the coming year, 
the Springfield Trades and Labor As- 
sembly called a large mass meeting to 
be addressed by Mr. Arnold Bill, vice- 
president of the Ohio Federation of 
Labor, and by Professor Christopher 
Van Riper of Wittenberg College. 
The Assembly sent a most attractive 
circular to hundreds of workers 
throughout the city. This circular, 
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after describing the two principal 
speakers, said in part: 

“So far this story has told you 
that the Educational Committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly 
has secured for the meeting on 
December 9 two very capable men, 
both of whom at the expense of 
time and comfort, have agreed to 
render service for our personal and 
collective benefit. . . . 

“Attend! Even though you are 
not yet interested in the great fight 
the American Federation of Labor 
is making over the country for the 
industrial freedom of the workers 
through education.” 


Obviously, Springfield is moving 
on the right track. A successful 
workers’ college means much care- 
ful planning and very much pub- 
licity. Few large business firms suc- 


ceed without letting people know 
about them; probably no workers’ 
college can serve its purpose without 
taking its message to the people in 
many ways. 


ONTARIO 

Ontario happens to be a state of 
Canada instead of the United States, 
but its workers’ education activities 
are no less interesting and instruc- 
tive on that account. 

The Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of Ontario was established in 
1918. It now has local branches in 
seven cities and last session its stu- 
dents numbered 1,113. Many of the 
instructors are drawn from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The subjects 
presented are most varied, including: 

Economics, publicspeaking, history, 
government, industrial psychology, 
English literature, drama, sociology, 
journalism and zoology. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relations, should be one uniting all 


working people of all nations, and tongues, and 


kindreds. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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Fascism and the Workers.—The 
latest_outrages of the Fascist_Gov- 
ernment in Italy, are having {their 
effect not only on Italy itself, but 
abroad, too. Within the last few 
weeks Fascists everywhere have had 
a new spurt of activity, and every- 
where they are trying, by assaults 
and violent attacks, to irritate the 
opposition. And in countries where 
Fascism can not yet be said to have a 
firm hold, the Fascists are resorting 
to all sorts of tricks and maneuvers 
to stir up trouble and bring about a 
state of affairs which they can use as 
an excuse for recruiting their armed 
forces and proclaiming open war 
against the working class. 

A typical example is Great Britain, 
which is only too obviously doing its 
best to earn the sorry reputation of 
the black governments of Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Italy. We can hardly 
believe our eyes when we read of the 
sentence passed on the twelve harm- 
less communists. To think that such 
things should come to pass in the 
land which prides itself on its cool 
reflection, whose citizens enjoy a 
world-wide reputation for tolerance 
and sound, common sense. Up to 
the present the communists in Great 
Britain have been insignificant; but 
now, in passing this sentence, the 


conservative judges who tried the 
case have brought them into the 
limelight. The workers of allfshades 
of opinion are rising up to defend 
themselves and their rights, and who 
can wonder? In Great Britain, as 
elsewhere, the workers have been 
forced to defend themselves against 
the most brutal attacks of the prop- 
ertied classes; in every case it has 
been the latter who have started the 
trouble. In Great Britain, as in all 
other countries, the real crux of the 
question is who shall bear the ulti- 
mate responsibility in case of dis- 
turbances. This is the inner sig- 
nificance of the words used by Mr. 
Arthur Pugh, the president of the 
British Trades Union Congress, in 
an interview with a Daily Herald 
representative: 


“IT think the labor movement, 
and, indeed, all who stand for the 
liberty of free speech, should exercise 
the utmost vigilance in this respect, 
as there is no knowing how far the 
Government may not go now that 
they have been succesful in one 
case.” 


The joint resolution which has 
been passed by the T. U. C. and the 
Labor Party shows that the British 
comrades are pursuing a policy in 
which caution goes hand in hand with 








the greatest determination. The 
resolution in question called upon the 
workers to organize a protest cam- 
paign, and demanded the liberation 
of the twelve communists. At the 
same meeting, the T. U. C., re 
ferring to the projected visit to 
London of the founder and leader of 
Fascism, passed a resolution assuring 
the victims of Fascism in Italy of 
their moral support and solidarity— 
thus showing that the British T. U. 
C. is fully conscious of its national 
and international obligations. 

The same applies to the other 
countries. Belgium and France and 
all the other continental countries 
where freedom of thought and speech 
still exists are taking up the same 
decisive attitude as the German 
trade unions. The official organ of 
the Belgian T. U. C., in discussing 
the position in Belgium, describes 
Mussolini’s “bands of robbers and 
murderers” in the very sharpest 
terms: “We warn the workers 
frankly; they must be on their guard. 
Fascism has not yet developed to 
any very great extent in this country, 
and its funds are so small that there 
is no great danger. The times are so 
uncertain now, however, that cir- 
cumstances might well arise which 
would make great demands on our 
workers; and it is to be feared that, 
if the “citizens” and other “na- 
tional bands’ are allowed to or- 
ganize as they would like, the work- 
ers will one day find themselves sud- 
denly confronted by a dangerous 
opponent.” 

The General Council of the French 
T. U. C. also dealt with the Fascist 
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danger at its recent meeting. Re- 
ports were made on the development 
of Fascism, and reference was made 
to the campaign being carried on by 
the big daily papers in favor of Fas- 
cism, and of the activities of the 
“blue shirts.”” The attention of the 
organized workers was drawn to these 
maneuvers, which may become a 
serious danger to public liberty and 
the liberty of the working class. 
“Without exaggerating the present 
dangers, it is important to keep the 
workers au fait; they must be in 
readiness to defend themselves reso- 
lutely against any violent moves 
waich might be encouraged by a dis- 
turbed political situation.” 

The attitude of the workers in 
every country is determined by two 
factors: As champions of peace and 
order and as persons of moral ideals 
they avoid all that might tend to 
arouse bad instincts. And as men 
who stand for freedom and progress 
they will do all they can to defend 
those principles if they are com- 
pelled to do so by the aggressive 
attitude of the corrupt elements in 
the bourgeoisie. 

Meeting of the General Council 
of theI. F. T. U., December 4-5, 1925. 
The General Council of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
held its meeting at Amsterdam on 
December 4 and 5, the following 
members being present: A. A. Pur- 
cell (President), L. Jouhaux, C. Mer- 
tens and Th. Leipart (Vice-Presi- 
dents), G. Hicks (Gt. Britain), G. 
Buisson (France), R. Stenhuis (Hol- 
land, Belgium and Luxemburg), an 
Italian representative, A. Saborit 
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(Spain and Portugal), A. Hueber 
(Austria and Switzerland), P. Grass- 
mann (Germany), R. Tayerle 
(Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia), H. 
Jacobsen (Scandinavia), S. Jaszai 
(Hungary and the Balkan States), 
S. Zulawski (Poland and the Baltic 
States), Frank Hodges, Edo Fimmen, 
G. J. A. Smit, Jr. (International 
Trade Secretariats), J. Oudegeest, 
Joh. Sassenbach, and J. W. Brown, 
Secretaries of the I. F. T. U. The 
member for Canada and the United 
States was prevented from attending 
the meeting. 

At the opening of the meeting 
Jouhaux, in a moving speech, referred 
to the sad death of Fred Bramley 
at Amsterdam in October, and paid 
tribute to his personality and work 
in the labor cause. 

The General Council was informed 
of the decision arrived at by the 
joint meeting of the executive and 
the international trade secretariats 
on October 10, by which Frank 
Hodges, as International Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation, was ap- 
pointed member of the General 
Council in place of A. J. Cook. 
This decision was confirmed by the 
General Council. 

With regard to the representation 
of the Paris International of Intel- 
lectual Workers in the conferences 
of the International Labor Office 
the General Council was informed 
that the secretariat of the I. F. T. U. 
was undertaking an inquiry into 
the organization and tendencies of 
the various associations of non- 
manual and intellectual workers. As 
soon as this enquiry is completed, 
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definite proposals will be laid before 
the General Council. 

A general discussion took place 
on the relations between the inter- 
national and the trade unions of 
the various countries. The friendly 
relations existing between the I. F. 
T. U. and the United States and 
Mexican National Centres were 
noted with satisfaction, the following 
resolution being passed: 


“The General Council of the I. F. 
T. U., at its meeting at Amsterdam 
on December 4 and 5, 1925, having 
taken due note of the secretariat’s 
report concerning the relations be- 
tween the I. F. T. U. and the trade 
unions of the American continent. 
heartily welcomes the decisions 
passed by the American Federation 
of Labor at its convention in Atlantic 
City, in which it instructs its Exe- 
cutive Council to continue negotia- 
tions with the I. F. T. U. with 
regard to the affiliation of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“The general council notes with 
satisfaction the approachment be- 
tween the I. F. T. U. and the Con- 
federacion Regional Obrera Mexi- 
cana. It instructs the Executive 
Committee to invite the organi- 
zations of the United States and 
Mexico to send a delegation to 
Europe in order to study the organi- 
zation and activities of the I. F. 
T. U. on the spot. 

“The General Council calls upon the 
organizations of the American con- 
tinent to continue in their efforts 
to reach a mutual understanding, 
and earnestly hopes that the or- 
ganized comrades in the American 
continent will very soon become 
members of the great international 
family of workers represented in 
the I. F. T. U.” 


The question of the affiliation of 
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the All-Russian Trade Union Centre 
was debated at great length. Pre- 
liminary discussions had previously 
taken place, in London, on December 
1, between the Executive Com- 
mittee of the I. F. T. U. and the 
General Council of the British T. U. 
C. In the executive’s report on 
these discussions it was made quite 
clear that the British T. U. C. 
adheres to the rules and principles 
of the I. F. T. U. as firmly as it 
has always done, and only wants 
the admission of the All-Russian 
Trade Union Centre, into the Inter- 
national on the basis of these rules 
and principles. The British com- 
rades think that such affiliation could 
be brought about by an unconditional 
conference with the All-Russian 
Trade Union Centre while the exe- 
cutive committee, on the other hand, 
is of opinion, that the Russians 
must first of all intimate their desire 
to affiliate. The difference of opinion 
between the British T. U. C. and 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions is thus not a matter of 
principle but simply a question of 
tactics. The General Council went 
into the whole matter very 
thoroughly—the discussions being 
most friendly throughout. Finally, 
the following resolution, moved by 
Stenhuis, was carried by fourteen 
votes to seven: 

“The General Council of the I. F. 
T. U., at its meeting on December 
4 and 5, 1925, 

“Having taken note of the cor- 
respondence which has been ex- 
changed with the Russians since 
its meeting in February last, 

“And having taken note of the 
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discussions which have taken place 
at the present meeting, 

“Reaffirms its decision of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, and considers any new 
decision unnecessary.” 


The decision taken by the general 
council at its February meeting reads 
as follows: 


“‘The General Council of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
which met at Amsterdam from Feb- 
ruary 5 to 7, 1925, inclusive, after 
having examined the correspondence 
between the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions 
instructs the Executive Committee 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions to inform the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions 
that the International Federation 
of Trade Unions is prepared to 
admit the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions, when they express 
their desire to this effect; 

“The International Federation of 
Trade Unions also declares itself 
prepared to convene a conference 
in Amsterdam with the All-Russian 
Council of Trade Unions with a 
view to an exchange of opinions as 
soon as possible after the All-Russian 
Council of Trade Unions intimates 
its desire to be admitted to the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions.”’ 


Following on a detailed account 
from the Italian General Council 
member of the situation created in 
Italy by the Fascist Terror, the 
council instructed the executive to 
investigate by what means it would 
be possible with the assistance of 
the affiliated National Centres, to 
put an end to the conditions now 
prevailing in Italy. 














THE FIGHT AGAINST MONOPOLY 
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N SPITE of all the anti-monopoly 
movements of the past century 
and the casting of a halo about 

“competition” as a kind of benevo- 
lent Unseen Hand, the movement 
towards industrial and financial con- 
centration marchesonward unfettered. 
Those who once fought against trusti- 
fication are now not so sure of the 
wisdom of their past efforts. This 
changed attitude of the people of the 
Republic needs explanation. The ex- 
planation is not far to seek; it is not 
a recognition of previous error of 
judgment. The recent welcome ex- 
tended to monopoly that one meets 
on every hand among numerous labor 
organizations, statesmen, economists, 
and reform organizations is an ad- 
mission that the initial advantages 
utterly free competition may have 
outlived their usefulness in part. 

American labor history can be 

interpreted in terms of a rationing 
of economic opportunity, a com- 
munism of an opportunity for each 
man to make a-living, rather than a 
communism of private property. Any 
movement in this country which has 
in any way threatened private prop- 
erty has been in most cases speedily 
outlawed not only by the owning 
classes but also by the laborers 
themselves. 


In the 1820’s the Robert Owen 
labor movement with its attempt at 
setting up cooperative workshops 
threatened for a time to sweep every- 
thing before it. In 1886 the Knights 
of Labor with their emphasis on self- 
employment in industry made obso- 
lete every other labor organization, 
accumulating in a few months close 
unto a million members. But both 
of these movements soon fell into 
disfavor because of the unlimited 
opportunities which were at hand at 
every turn. Vast stretches of land 
were still unoccupied. Population 
increase created economic values and 
new opportunities even greater than 
those which free land offered, just as 
at present real estate boom will in- 
crease the wealth of many without 
effort on their part. Why should a 
man limit his future by joining pro- 
ducers’ associations and cooperative 
movements when at best within 
these bodies his future would be 
definitely limited. At any time if 
wages were too low or conditions bad 
for him he might go out and set up 
shop for himself. He would be his 
own employer and have a chance to 
branch out, to become rich. It is 
out of this psychology that the anti- 
monopoly movements arose. Scores 
of reformers and uplifters flooded the 
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country with their ideas and litera- 
ture. All were urged to seek the 
independent life should they be op- 
pressed. The Free Homestead move- 
ment during thirty-five years gained 
such impetus that finally an act 
was passed in 1862 making it possible 
for all who desired to obtain prac- 
tically free of cost a large tract of 
land. The single tax movement of 
Henry George was an attempt to 
regain the monopolized areas of the 
west for the small holder, and con- 
trary to current opinion, was ac- 
tually the opposite of socialism. In 
1887 the federal government gave 
additional evidence of its opposition 
to monopoly in passing the Inter- 
state Commerce Act attempting to 
prevent railway pooling. In 1890 
the Sherman Act, heralded by Mr. 
La Follette as the greatest piece of 
legislation ever passed in this coun- 
try, made business combination ille- 
gal which tended to restrain this 
benevolent administrator, to wit, 
competition. Then in 1914, during a 
Democratic administration, there fol- 
lowed the Clayton Act, forbidding 
discrimination where the effect might 
be to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly, and also laid 
down new rules for determining fair 
competition. At the same time the 
Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated to enforce the anti-monopoly 
legislation. However, the news- 
papers have informed us steadily, 
consciouly and unconsciously, how 
laxly the Clayton Act is being en- 
forced. Repeatedly it has been 
proven a “dead law.” President 
Coolidge has taken the punch out of 
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the Federal Trade Commission by 
“loading’’ it with business men favor- 
able to business concentration. 
Rumor has it that the Washington 
Administration will force the rail- 
roads of the country to combine into 
a few systems if they fail to do it 
voluntarily. This means that about 
all our anti-monopoly legislation is 
either dormant or dead; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 
the railroads, the Sherman law and 
Clayton Act against the industrial 
corporations and finally the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The war brought with it a tre- 
mendous demand for production. 
Output, mistakenly called efficiency, 
was worshipped; sub-marginal talent 
and equipment, especially land, were 
brought into use. Statistics of the 
current year’s increase over the pre- 
vious year were deified and the 
increase assumed a sort of meta- 
physical importance. Plants were 
increased in capacity output; a vast, 
gigantic, mechanical, industrial equip- 
ment was ready to go. In 1921 we 
found out we could not use it all; 
since the depression demand has de- 
creased to something like prewar 
levels and this vast machine has been 
running idle a good share of the time. 
We experience lost motion, lost labor, 
lost effort in every direction; we feel 
somewhat as embarrassed as a heavy 
baseball batter who continually 
misses the ball—the thing is beyond 
us. 

The economists have insisted that 
there is no such thing as overpro- 
duction. From the standpoint of 
the potential consumption capacity 

















of the 1,700,000,000 people in the 
world this may be true for the present 


and in the calculable future but 
from the standpoint of the purchasing 
capacity of the actual buyers this 
machine is much too productive. 

A few figures, however dry, are 
always illuminating to the attentive. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
who is by no means an anti-capitalist, 
has brought forward some instructive 
statistics gathered from the census 
reports which indicate that many of 
our industries can not operate three 
hundred days in the year because the 
consumers will not take the output. 
A few examples will suffice to indi- 
cate the tendency. The census lists 
1,570 boot and shoe factories. Of 
these 227, or 143 per cent, produce 
65.6 per cent of all shoes produced; 
and if they ran full time these 14} 
per cent could produce not 65 per 
cent, but about 95 per cent of all the 
shoes now produced and sold. These 
227 factories employ about 60 per 
cent of all wage workers in shoe 
factories. 

The census records 8,019 flour 
mills in the United States. Of these 
228, or 2.8 per cent, employing 42 
per cent of the workers, produce 62.1 
per cent of the total output. Give 
them full time employment and they 
could produce practically all the mill 
products that we could consume. 

Take the bituminous mines in 
Illinois. There are 694 local wagon 
mines (supplying local areas) and 
338 large shipping mines. These 338 
shipping mines operated an average 
of 139 days during 1923-24. As a 
matter of fact, 10 per cent operated 
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less than sixty days and only 55 per 
cent made the average operating 
time or more. Only three-tenths of 
1 per cent operated two hundred and 
seventy days or over. Eighty-four 
of these 338 mines in Illinois, or 24.9 
per cent of the mines employing 
51.5 per cent of the total persons 
employed in coal mining in the state, 
had they operated three hundred days 
could have produced about 77,700,- 
000 tons of coal which is 7,000,000 
tons more than all of the shipping 
mines did produce and 5,000,000 
tons more than both shipping and 
wagon mines produced in the year 
1924. This means that 254 mines 
of the 338 principal ones in one state 
represent an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money so far as invested capi- 
tal is concerned and that they simply 
prevent an adequate number of mines 
from producing an adequate emount 
of coal by giving the necessary 
number of men a reasonable amount 
of work in the year. Taking the 
bituminous fields as a whole, Secre- 
tary Davis estimates that 40 per 
cent of the mines employing 75 per 
cent of the miners now in the in- 
dustry could, by employing them 
all of the time, produce all the coal 
that we could use or sell. With our 
present iron and steel equipment 
we can produce in seven months our 
needs for the year. Our window 
glass factories in seventeen weeks 
(one-third of the year) can supply all 
that we can consume in a year. 

It is the opinion of students of this 
problem that the great bulk of our 
industries are in a similar position. 
The industrial revolution has run 

















away from us; the machine has 
gotten out of control. The wastes 
of this procedure are so patent that 
they need not be discussed. The 
first waste is that of man power and 
human values. According to Secre- 
tary Davis there are 1.85 men for 
every job in the Illinois coal fields. 
In the other industries many men are 
of necessity idle a large part of the 
year. Their plane of living must be 
lowered; many become objects of 
public and private charity periodi- 
cally. A similar waste is involved in 
misdirected capital expenditure. 
Much of the equipment must lie idle 
a part or all of the year. There is no 
other way out. 

It is a commonplace among stu- 
dents of economic history that when 
competitive plants are unable to 
reap a satisfactory return on invest- 
ment and for risk involved due to 
cut-throat or ordinary competition, 
there is usually a price agreement 
tacit or otherwise, or else a movement 
towards combination. The marginal 
and sub-marginal plants give up the 
chase as an exhausted moose falls a 
prey to the hounds. They give 
themselves up to the larger and more 
aggressive competitors for a price as 
big as the traffic will bear. In every 
price war the number of combatants 
tends to decrease; the old rivals are 
killed off; the successful acquire 
greater skill and greater power in the 
conflict. 

From 1899 to 1919 the number of 
establishments in factory industries 
increased 40 per cent while the value 
of their output increased 418 per 
In many of our most im- 


cent. 
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portant industries the number of es- 
tablishments is actually decreasing. 
To take one illustration, in the manu- 
turing of agricultural implements be- 
tween 1880 and 1919 the number of 
establishments decreased from 1,943 
to 601, while the value of the prod- 
ucts increased from $68,600,000 to 
$164,087,000. In the United States 
by 1919 establishments whose annual 
output exceded $1,000,000 consti- 
tuted less than 4 per cent of the 
number of the extablishments but 
manufactured over 60 per cent of all 
the goods. Nearly nine-tenths of 
all the workers were employed in the 
concerns with over $100,000 cap- 
ital. 

The evils of monopoly are not a 
myth. But it appears that there 
is something inherent in modern 
capitalism that makes monopoly in- 
evitable. Everyone recognizes that 
the railroads, for instance, are in- 
herently monopolistic; a larger num- 
ber is coming to agree that practi- 
cally all industries are more or less 
monopolistic by nature. With this 
tremendously overdeveloped pro- 
ducing capacity competition tends to 
wipe out satisfactory return on capital 
and profits, only to be followed by a 
movement towards combination. 
Those concerned with the problem 
are beginning to wonder if the at- 
tempt to stem the forces bringing on 
monopoly is not entirely futile. This 
accounts for the fact that monopoly 
is no longer fought as it was twenty- 
five years ago when competition was 
worshipped more widely as a benefi- 
cent guiding hand. 

The benefits which come from 
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large scale production and monopoly 
to the entrepreneurs with their com- 
mercial appetites, in the way of elimi- 
nating devasting competition, price 
wars, bootless advertising and high 
power sales action (largely neutral- 
ized by similar marketing methods of 
competitors) are so patent that they 
need no elucidation. 

With competition so wasteful, and 
if monopolistic tendency really is in- 
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evitable, as current facts seem to 
indicate, the question then forced 
forward is how to deal with the mon- 
ster as he strides ahead. Then, 
before this now pressing problem in 
business organization gets out of 
control, the American people need 
to evolve a public policy to cope with 
it in order that the underlying popu- 
lation may have a semblance of 
protection. 


THE BUILDER 


Smoothing a cypress beam 
With a scarred hand 
I saw a carpenter 
In a far land. 


Down past the flat roofs 
Poured the white sun, 

But still he bent his back 
The patient one. 


And I paused surprised 

In that queer place 
To find an old man 

With a haunting face. 


“Who art thou, carpenter, 
Of the bowed head, 

And what buildest thou’’? 
Heaven, he said. 


—Willard Wattles. 
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The Case of Bituminous Coal, by 
Watton H. Hamitton and 
Herten R. Wricut. Institute 
of Economics publication. Mac- 
Millan, 1925. 


“Out of the strategic position of 
bituminous coal and the prevailing 
disorder in the industry, the coal 
question emerges. That question, 
like others old and new, falls apart 
into two closely related inquiries. 
The one is an analysis of the present 
position and future prospects of 
the industry. This comprehends a 
statement of the demands which 
may reasonably be made of it, the 
ways in which it meets and fails to 
meet these obligations, and the inci- 
dental and persistent sources of these 
performances and shortcomings. The 
other is a constructive attack upon 
the problem of organization. It in- 
volves a consideration of ‘proposed 
roads toward order,’ and the formu- 
lation of a program for putting the 
industry in the way towards becom- 
ing a well-conducted one. The task 
of analysis falls to this inquiry; that 
of prescription must await a future 
study.” (Pages 7-9.) 


The aim of the authors of this 
book is well stated in the paragraph 
above, quoted from the first chapter. 
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Instead of composing the usual open- 
ing stanzas entitled “Much Ado 
About Coal,” followed by statistical 
refrains which ought to be entitled 
“Little Done About Coal,” the au- 
thors propose to analyze the ado and 
seek the source of the bother. 

In proceeding to such analysis 
they set up no new and fanciful 
standards of judgment. On the 
other hand, they take the promised 
performances of competitive indus- 
try, which, strangely enough, com- 
pare closely with the common sense 
demands of the community, and 
ask whether or not the highly com- 
petitive bituminous coal industry is 
fulfilling its promise. Looking for 
regular adaptation of output to de- 
mand, they find, instead, alternate 
periods of glutted markets and 
threatened or actual shortage of 
coal. Looking for the competitive 
elimination of inefficient producers 
and obsolete methods, they find 
an industry sprawled across the 
continent, through good fields and 
bad ones, digging thick veins and 
thin ones with modern machines 
and antique tools, under the manage- 




















ment of wise men and dolts, feeding 
the market with both coal and dirt. 
Looking for the nice adjustment 
of laborers’ wages and working con- 
ditions to the reasonable expectations 
of a reasonable people, they find, 
almost anywhere they choose to 
look, employment and _ idleness, 
safety and hazard, security and in- 
security, promise and threat, jumbled 
into a fearfully ‘“‘spotted actuality.” 
Looking for the disappearance of the 
speculative venturer and the triumph 
of the safe and sane business man, 
gaining a reasonable and regular 
return upon his investment, they 
find an expanding over-expansion 
of the industry which visits bank- 
ruptcy upon good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. In short, the authors dis- 
cover, in the bituminous mines, com- 
petition intense enough to please 
the staunchest advocate of that 
industrial panacea, accompanied by 
chaos and turbulence such as should 
please any ambitious deity seeking 
a jumble out of which to make a 
world. 

The confusion existing in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry has, of course, 
for some time, been vaguely felt by 
many and keenly realized by not a 
few. The stock proposal, however, 
for the adoption of modern machine 
methods and standardized practices, 
in order to arrive at the economies 
of up-to-date quantity production, 
has been taken too much on faith. 
Mr. Hamilton and Miss Wright 
point out, in the first place, that 
crude methods and high costs are 
persistent in the coal fields, where 
“accountancy does not thrive” and 
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where decisions are likely to be based 
upon “varied, incorrect, or non- 
existing figures.”’ But granting the 
gradual introduction of improved 
technique by members of the “‘radical 
bloc” who have no reverence for 
the accepted ways but seek wasteless 
methods and improved organization, 
will not this lead to the widespread 
use of better methods and a vast 
increase in mine capacity? - The au- 
thors think so, and certainly all the 
tenets of competitive business are 
in favor of such prediction, for 
rival producers, fighting for existence, 
are not likely to withdraw simply 
to avoid being able to produce too 
much coal. In fact, with a little 
urge, they could already glut the 
coal markets in short order. Past 
years give ample evidence that over- 
capacity is slow to right itself. Im- 
proved methods mean greater mine 
capacity, more potential coal, and 
simply more competitive wastes and 
business slaughter. Particularly in 
the bituminous industry does it seem 
true that there are “‘perils of quantity 
production.” It appears to be a 
doubtful consolation, therefore, to 
expect the “‘technician’s panacea” to 
counter, at any early date, the 
effects of an over-dose of competition 
in the bituminous industry. If the 
old processes continue, the present 
chaos continues. If modern methods 
displace the prevalent ignorance and 
archaism, then verily many pro- 
ducers will be looking for markets— 
and verily many laborers will be 
looking for jobs. 

This book, though not a large 
one, is so meaty as to be highly 
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informative to the reader—and sorely 
baffling to a reviewer. It deals 
with a tremendous industry which is 
confusion itself. The analysis of 
such a complex could not be simple; 
and the review of such analysis, if 
brief, could hardly carry comment 
upon the details of treatment. Some 
general comments upon the book, 
however, should be made. 

In the first place, the pages are 
not littered with wearisome statistical 
tabulations and geometrical designs. 
Abundant references, to be sure, 
are given to the Geological Survey, 
the Coal Commission, current trade 
periodicals, and a wealth of other 
sources which were carefully con- 
sulted by the authors during the 
preparation of this volume. But 
happily it was not considered neces- 
sary to tabulate and diagram all 
the glutted markets; empty bins; 
idle and employed laborers; pros- 
perous and bankrupt employers; and 
agitated governmental officials con- 
cerned in the drama of coal. The 
result is a continuity of discussion 
that permits one to read hastily 
and gain information of the status 
of the industry, or to read slowly 
and with care, still finding plenty 
to occupy his time. 

In the second place, the industry, 
confused and troublesome as it is, 
was found after all to be so astound- 
ingly a human performance as to 
warrant here and there a frivolous 
insert from comic opera and other- 
wise. On a front fly-leaf, one finds 


the confident announcement that 
“Here’s a pretty mess,” and one 
need not look far to realize that 
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“of that there is no possible doubt.” 
The chapter dealing with the tech- 
nician’s panacea draws from The 
Bab Ballads for an apt characteri- 
zation of the efficiency man with 
certain “firmly rooted” notions; and 
when, following this, the rival arts 
of mining are discussed, and con- 
sideration is given to the likelihood 
that the man with the firmly rooted 
notions of cheaper mining might, by 
the introduction of improved 
methods, upset the calculations of 
those having firmly rooted notions 
of a more primitive sort, the 
hazard is ironically discounted by the 
annoucement, taken from The Mi- 
kado, that 

“to him who’s scientific 

There’s nothing that’s terrific 

In the falling of a flight of thunder- 
bolts.”’ There have been critics who 
counted such frivolous touches out 
of place in a serious work. It is 
even rumored that this book has been 
scored against on the same point. 
But when some good academician 
shows why the tragedian may use 
comic reliefs and the economist may 
not, then the criticism will be more 
to the point. The fact is, obviously 
enough, that the bituminous coal 
industry, being a vast human enter- 
prise—or conglomerate of enterprises, 
is filled with tragedy and comedy, 
with wisdom and boobery, with 
uprightness and knavery, with 
achievement and hopelessness. If 
dramatic insight, therefore, lead the 
authors, in describing the industry, 
to turn occasionally from the ver- 
biage of tons, percentages, slumps, 
etc., and to depict the human hub- 
























bub that actually is found there, 
they should be congratulated. 
J. P. Watson. 


The Case of Labor Education—A 
Review of Education, the Machine 
and the Worker, by H. M. Kat- 
LEN, New Republic, 1925. 


Labor education is_ irrelevant, 
claims Mr. Kallen. As practiced in 
the United States today, it is irrele- 
vant to the real needs of American 
workers. It offers them “cultural” 
courses—literature, poetry, dra- 
matics, debating, psychology, phi- 
losophy, and courses in the “social 
sciences” which are “usually given 
in the thin light of the materialistic 
interpretation of history or in an 
intenser Marxian perspective,”’ when 
it ought to teach them their rela- 
tion to the machines with which they 
work, their place in an industrialized 
society, methods of improving their 
status in industry and in the com- 
munity at large. It provides them 
with an “escape” from the boredom 
of their jobs, when it ought to teach 
them how to make and control 
jobs that would have a place in 
living as well as in making a living. 

To make clearer the point of 
Mr. Kallen’s indictment of American 
labor education: American labor, he 
says, pinned its faith until very 
recently to vast undertakings in 
free public education, believing that 
workers who could read newspapers, 
write letters, recite the multiplica- 
tion table, and understand references 
to the Monroe Doctrine would be 
able to free themselves from economic 
disabilities. But labor has been dis- 
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illusioned on the score. The public 
school system, dominated by busi- 
ness, political and social leaders, 
implants in the minds of children 
the ideals of respectability, patriot- 
ism and conservatism held by the 
business classes. And educated 
workers, lulled into complacency by 
these ideals, are as badly off as their 
illiterate grandfathers. Militant la- 
borites have not given up faith in 
education, but have decided that 
the kind of education handed out in 
the public schools is not of much 
service to working people. Hence 
it is that in the last decade they 
have looked favorably upon the 
idea of setting up their own edu- 
cational system, in the hope that it 
will do for the workers what the 
public schools have failed to do. 

But in the machine industry of 
the present day the real living and 
the genuine interests of the worker 
are not derived from his job. On 
the job he is an economic automaton, 
mechanically carrying out certain 
motions, submitting himself to the 
wills of others, allowing himself to be 
used as a commodity, existing for 
eight or ten hours a day in a world of 
smoke and grime and noise and 
swift movement which is unreal to 
him. It is unreal in the sense that 
it is not part of his “living’”—no 
part of his enjoyment, of his pleasure, 
of his active interest in men and 
affairs, of his creative thought, of 
his constructive endeavor. He 
thinks and dreams of the interests 
that are close to his heart while he 
is on the job, and as soon as he 
finishes work he goes with zest to 
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play games, to gaze at the movies, to 
read magazines, to tinker with his 
second-hand Ford, or to discuss 
“problems” with his friends. All of 
these activities are escapes from 
the boredom and the monotony of his 
job, which he seeks to forget as 
far as possible. Thus the worker 
in the shop is depersonalized, for he 
does not let his real personality 
enter into the work which he does 
day by day. And workers’ classes 
further this depersonalization, for, 
as they are carried on at present, 
they afford him merely another 
means of retreat from the boredom 
of the job. 

The worker, however, has a crying 
need for education of the right sort. 
The right kind of education would 
teach him how to make his job an 
outlet for his creative qualities, a 
focus for his interests, a very real 
part of his living, rather than merely 
the material basis for his existence. 
This result could be achieved through 
his trade union. The trade union, 
as it develops, comes to have a large 
concern with the condition of the 
industry in which it functions. 
Union leaders become even more 
interested in its continuity and pros- 
perity than the business men who 
control its destinies. Hence they 
must concern themselves, eventually, 
with problems of industrial states- 
manship far removed from the realm 
of the old-line business agent—with 
questions of markets and prices, 
of costs and economies in production, 
of credit and finance, of competition 
and monopoly, of manufacturing proc- 
ess and factory equipment. This 
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is a field in which only beginnings 
have been made. A relevant labor 
education would teach the secrets 
of industrial organization, at present 
the exclusive property of business 
men, which would enable labor to 
usher in an era of industrial democ- 
racy and realize the human rights in 
industry which it claims. 

So much for Mr. Kallen’s 
thesis. It has seemed wise to pre- 
sent it at some length because it is 
a very distinct challenge to existing 
programs of labor education as well 
as to the policies of most trade 
unions. Whether his analysis is 
sound or not, it raises questions of 
the highest importance. 

One large question bobs up at 
the outset. It has to do with Mr. 
Kallen’s analysis of the depersonali- 
zation of the worker on the job. 
He has made this analysis in terms 
of a social psychology which, to 
say the least, is no more established 
as an infallible science than a closely 
related study in human behavior, 
economics, which is notoriously beset 
with disagreement, opposing dog- 
matisms, and clashing tendencies. 
But let us grant him his “escapes” 
and his “compensatory activities.” 
Is it true that all workers in machine 
industry, or even a large number of 
them, are depersonalized while they 
work, that they are bored with 
their jobs, and that they are only 
really interested in the experiences 
and activities that they undergo 
after working hours? Is Mr. Kallen 
taking account of the railroad 
workers, of the building trades crafts- 
men, of the printers, of the ma- 
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chinists, of the great number of 
workers who, in spite of modern 
industrial conditions, still retain ves- 
tiges of craft skill? It is these 
workers who make up the majority 
of trade unionists in the United 
States, and it is of trade unionists 
that Mr. Kallen speaks when he 
claims that workers find, in their 
classes, only another means of ex- 
cape from the drabness of their 
jobs. If Mr. Kallen referred only 
to unskilled machine tenders his 
thesis would be much less sus- 
ceptible to criticism. But are not 
large numbers of skilled and semi- 
skilled craftsmen who attend workers’ 
classes quite interested in the 
technicalities of their work? And 
can it be said that their jobs drive 
them to find escapes in the Eliza- 
bethan drama any more than that 
a literary man may be forced by 
the boredom of writing into playing 
the piano, or that disgust with his 
researches may direct the footsteps 
of a professor to the delights of his 
garden? In this sense everyone has 
“escapes” and “compensatory ac- 
tivities.’ But it does not follow 
that intense boredom and complete 
lack of interest in one’s vocation is 
the reason for one taking up another 
activity with zest. Indeed, those 
who are most intelligent, most highly 
developed intellectually, are the most 
likely to have a wide range of non- 
vocational interests. 

Another question. Is it true that 
workers’ classes are concerned mainly 
with “cultural” courses, and with 
social science course tinged with 
Marxism? This is a question of 
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fact that the Workers Education 
Bureau might do well to answer. 
The slight acquaintance of the writer 
with labor education leads him to 
feel that Mr. Kallen has overstated 
his case on this point. Is not labor 
education more concerned with the 
realities of industrial life—with Mr. 
Kallen’s “relevant’’ education—than 
the author admits? But even if 
classes do deal largely with ‘“‘cultural’”’ 
subjects and with excursions into 
Utopianism, what of it? Is such 
education necessarily irrelevant? 
May it not be relevant to the culti- 
vation of intellectual and aesthetic 
qualities in the worker which will 
enable him to enjoy his leisure mo- 
ments all the more? This is one of 
the purposes of labor education, 
according to pronouncements of the 
Workers Education Bureau; 
another is to teach the workers how 
to control industry and govern their 
jobs. Why should Mr. Kallen take 
only the latter purpose as his basis 
of relevancy, and condemn methods 
of labor education because all of its 
activities are not in accord with that 
one purpose? May not activities 
calculated to serve the first purpose 
be equally relevant to deeply felt 
needs of working people? 

And is Mr. Kallen justified in his 
implied optimism that a demand 
could be stimulated for his “rele- 
vant” education? He has touched 
but very lightly upon the apathy of 
the workers towards instructional 
classes. Anyone who has had even 
a slight acquaintance with labor 
education must have been struck 
with the fact that most trade union- 
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ists are profoundly indifferent to- 
wards education of any sort. Does 
the fact that most of the instruction 
is “irrelevant” account for this 
apathy? Perhaps. But has Mr. 
Kallen any good reason for believing 
that instruction in the mysteries of 
industrial organization, carried on 
more within the union than outside 
of it, will catch the imagination of 
the workers more readily than courses 
in economics given at present by 
trade union colleges? The subject 
matter is difficult at best, and even 
hard study in this field is liable to 
yield more in confusion than enlight- 
enment. Is it likely that the worker 
will submit himself to an even 
harsher discipline of study than 
that which he spurns at present? 
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These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that are raised by Mr. Kallen’s 
book. Mr. Kallen has _ direct, 
pointed and positive statements to 
make about labor education, and 
because his statements and con- 
clusions are so positive his work is 
particularly open to criticism on 
matters of detail. But the very 
pointedness of his remarks raises 
issues clearly and compels attention. 
His essays on the public educational 
system, on the activities and short- 
comings of labor education, and on 
the functions of trade unionism are 
all excellent presentations of a posi- 
tive point of view. He expresses in 
brilliant fashion ideas which are 
stimulating in the extreme. 

H. M. Cassipy. 


LEGISLATION 


HE pendulum continues to 
swing in Congress in the wrong 
direction—toward greater re- 

action. 

Many measures have been intro- 
duced that would weaken the powers 
of Congress and tend toward a 
despotism. Not the least of these 
is the desire on the part of the re- 
actionaries to restore the rules in the 
House of Representatives in effect 
during the days of Speaker Cannon. 

This agitation has been going on 
quietly for quite a long time. The 
first important step was the aboli- 
tion of the rule adopted in the 68th 


Congress providing that one hundred 
and fifty members could by signing a 
petition discharge a committee that 
had made no report on a bill before it 
for thirty days. The Dawes’ plan to 
make it easier to enact reactionary 
legislation in the Senate is considered 
a part of the whole scheme. 

Transfer of Congress’ Powers—Bills 
proposing the transfer of power from 
Congress to an appointive adminis- 
trative body was introduced in both 
the House and Senate. It “‘extends 
the power of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to include 
municipal general powers.”” No pro- 
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vision is made for vetoing any action 
taken. Their powers would be abso- 
lute. 

The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are appointed by the 
President. It is generally under- 
stood that there are certain interests 
in Washington having influence in 


the selection of the commissioners. 


The commissioners also comprise the 
public utilities commission, which 
fixes rates for public utilities. 

By the bill the commissioners are 
given power to appoint the Recorder 
of Deeds; the Board of Education; the 
Board of Charities and all other offi- 
cers and boards exercising municipal 
functions; regulate the amount and 
character of license fees; regulate 
venders upon the streets; enact regu- 
lations in relation to fire escapes; 
remit penalties and interest which 
may have accrued on overdue taxes 
and to cancel taxes; to fix the rates of 
assessments for public improvements; 
to appoint District civil service em- 
ployees’ special policemen; to make 
all regulations and ordinances that 
they may deem necessary and proper 
for the effective administration of 
the affairs of the municipality and to 
enforce the municipal laws and regu- 
lations by the imposition of a fine 
or imprisonment. 

The Commissioners would have all 
the power of a city council elected by 
the people, a power so great that it is 
doubtful that Congress will enact the 
legislation. 

Mothers’ Aid—Bills to provide 
home care for dependent children, 
known as “‘mothers’ aid,’’ were under 
consideration by the District of 
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Columbia Committee of both Houses. 
They propose government financial 
aid in order that a mother can 
keep her home intact. 

Two bills were before the com- 
mittee. One a proposal by Senator 
Capper and Representative Keller 
that would place the administration 
of the bill under commissions that are 
now administering other welfare work 
in the District of Columbia. 

Another by Senator Wadsworth 
and Representative Ogden Mills, 
both of New York, would set up a 
separate commission. Supporters of 
the two bills became so uncompro- 
mising in their statements that it 
appeared that both would be de- 
feated. While all were united on the 
principle of “mothers’ aid,” they 
differed seriously over the method of 
administration. 

A representative of the American 
Federation of Labor urged that in 
the interest of the principle involved 
that the contending forces should 
make some compromise. He further 
stated that if in the future it was 
found feasible or necessary to change 
the method of administration that 
might now be adopted it would be 
more easily accomplished after the 
principle of “‘mothers’ aid” had been 
approved. 

He also objected to a proposition 
presented by the Women’s Party that 
the aid proposed should also be ex- 
tended to needy fathers. This he 
regarded as an insidious attempt to 
either kill the bill or to introduce 
the principle of the “dole” as it is 
known in Great Britain, into Ameri- 
can industrial life. 
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THE BEST PROSPERITY INSURANCE 





Tacoma, Wash.—C. O. Young: 

The labor movement of the northwest Paeifie 
coast is destined to continue progressive devel- 
opment. The popularity of this section, with 
its. natural opportunities, augmented by an 
ever-increasing population, aid in the work of 
building for its future development. The tourist 
travel to this part of the country is ay me | 
ad by year and many people in passing thro 
earn of the great advantages offered and the 
splendid climatic conditions and soon return to 
cast their lot with the Northwest. 

Extended development of various industries 
and the further extension of agriculture makes 
for permanency and a substantial citizenry. 
The great Alaska with its wonderful resources in 
mineral wealth, whose gateway is through the 
inland sea of Puget Sound, gives added impetus 


to this district. 

The labor movement in this section has de- 
veloped as the district has developed. It has had 
its pioneering to do even as the early settlers had 
to pioneer in starting civilization in the forests 
and plains of this coast. 

While we have not been able to permanently 


organize the so-called basic industry (lumber), 
we have to the greatest extent been able to 
organize the other important industries with the 
satisfaction of demonstrating the economic, social 
and moral benefits accruing therefrom to our 
membership and to society in general. We have 
so demonstrated these facts that the public is 
recognizing our contribution to society—to 
humanity. Even the operators of the great basic 
industry of lumber have somewhat modified their 
autocratic methods of dealing with their work- 
men. And, while they have yet in all their plans 
for betterments made autocratic provisions, they 
are abandoning their former hard-boiled methods 
and are showing some concern for the human 
equation. This change, we believe, is due to a 
great extent to the influence of the trade union 
movement in this district which has in its ad- 
vancement of the interests of the workers, eco- 
nomically, socially and morally, caused the recog- 
nition by the general public of the great value of 
organized labor in the affairs of men. 

In the beginning our task was hard. The 
growth of our towns from villages to cities has 
induced the establishment of t industries. 
The great natural opportunity of water power in 
abundance makes available reasonably cheap 
power. Thus the future development of in- 
dustry with its thousands of employees is assured. 


Our organizations have kept pace with those 
developments so far, and there is every reason 
to believe that our yonames in the future will be 
fairly rapid and substantial. There will be no 
abno growth in the movement; in fact, and 
because of the existence yet of much opposition 
to organization among those of the basic in- 
dustry and because of their influence and great 
power in the affairs of the states named, we 
possibly will be unable to make other than slow 
continued gains. As I have said many times, 
the#labor movement will not advance greatly 
upon an abnormal or forced growth. We must 
advance gradually, and as we are by education 
able to convince others of the truth of our 
contentions. . ; ; 

Great activity in all industries has been the 
rule for the past year or more, and, while at this 
season of the year the building indus has 
somewhat slackened, prospects seem splendid 
for the continued activity of all industry, assur- 
ing general employment. 

We are greatly interested in the educational 
program of the American Federation of Labor. 
A great future lies before us if that education in 
all localities conforms to the program adopted 
at the Atlantic City convention. The dominant 
feature of all our educational functions should be 
conformity to the principles and policies of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—James E. Roach: 

The metal trades industry is showing an 
improvement in volume of business. Orders are 
being booked for locomotives by the American 
Locomotive Company, and the assignment for 
manufacturing seems to favor the Schenectady 
plant, it being the largest of the company’s 
plants. 

During the year of 1925 the metal trades work- 
men of this section have suffered much from un- 
employment; and machinists, molders, pattern- 
sales and other metal trade mechanics have 
had to seek work elsewhere. 

The General Electric Company report an 
increased volume of orders for electric equipment 
for the year of 1926, which also means the re- 
—— of many idle metal trades workmen, 
and also increased activity in organizing of metal 
trades and electrical trades workers. 

Metal trades workers throughout central New 
York state are now awakening to the fact that 
inactivity of union members is equally as in- 
jurious as non-union workers in lowering the 
conditions of employment. 
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“Kitchen-tested” means 
perfect baking results for you 


....because the “Kitchen-test” is the 
one sure proof a flour will always 
act the same way in the oven 


Too often housewives blame themselves for bak- 
ing failures. 


More than half the time—the flour is to blame! 


q For a brand of flour may not always act the same 
in all baking. Not because it isbad. But simply 
because a flour—although the same chemically— 
may still differ from time to time in baking results. 


@ So a miller has one sure way of knowing how 
each sack of his flour will act for you. By 
“Kitchen-testing” it. By baking with it first 
himself. 


q This is the “Kitchen-test” we give to Gold 
ae Medal Flour. In our own kitchen we test samples 
Voemennedt from each batch by baking with them. 


Why Not Now? @ Each sample must bake out in the same perfect 
way as every other sample. And before any flour 
—every woman will use can leave the mili it must meet this rigid test. 
only ‘“Kitchen-tested” 
flour. It is the only 
way you can be sure 
every sack will always g And this is why 2 million women use Gold Medal 
at Ge ame way & Flour regularly. 


your oven. 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Why Not Now? Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Medal Flour 


Kitchen-tested 





q This means that every sack will act exactly the 
same way in your oven. 

















ORGANIZATION 


Increased activity towards the organizing of 
a trades workers is under way for the year 
1926. 


(Central New York State).—Since June, 1925, 
the slate makers of northern New York and 
southern Vermont have been on strike for an 
advance in wage and are as determined today as 
they were in June to stand out as one for a he 
settlement as an organized bod . 

Roof slate making requires long training and 
high skill, but skill nor training did not receive 
consideration from the employer; wages were 

ne low, safety equipment was ignored, life and 

was the last thought of the employer, not- 

withstanding quarrying for 
dangerous occupation. 

In the year of 1915 the slate makers above 
mentioned asked for an advance in wage of 2 
cents per hour. The maximum wage paid was 
22 cents ot hour and notwithstanding the long 
training and skill r ~~, the increased wage 
asked for was refu and the unexpected hap- 

pened—the slate makers quitting work. 

“te were unorganized and because of quit- 
ting were +r at by the employer and con- 
demned by the shopkeepers of the community. 

I learned of the strike and proceeded to the 
district to make yo ae, and found the 
conditions as above stated. (It is not unusual 
among unorganized workers, as they are at the 
mercy of the employer.) 

They willingly applied for membership in the 
trade union movement and upon eenpeeen 
were given mem hip in an American Federation 
of Labor local union and have continued 100 per 
cent ever since, and nothing can shake om 
from membership. 

The present wage is 200 per cent over the 1915 
wage scale, safety equipment is now in more 
general use in the industry, and by the aid of the 
action of the union full consideration under the 
laws of compensation (the result of organized 
labor’s efforts) for injured workmen is had. 

The above group of workmen now realize that 
all laws in the interest of labor are the result of 
efforts of union labor and will only remain as 
laws of nation and state through the efforts of 
watchful organized labor. The workmen men- 
tioned above have had the experience of union 
membership about 20 years ago, but allowed the 
union to go out of existence for a period of about 
10 years, and have gone through the usual ex- 
perience of the unorganized—low wages, danger- 
ous conditions in employment, discharge for 
being unable to accomplish orders, boycotted 
against securing employment at his trade unless 
sanction be secured from his previous employer. 

The slate makers recognize and praise the 
American Federation of Labor for the assistance 
financially and aid in general given them and 
credit the organization with being the sole agent 
of their present favorable conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Marion, Ohio.—Patrick F. Duffy: 

Conditions among the building trades erafts- 
men, due to their close organization, is very good 
and there is plenty of work. In fact, the year 
just closed is the best they have ever had. 

The American “planners” have been active 


slate rock is a very 


among the metal trades, as a result of which 
workers in these crafts are not so well org 

and work has not been so steady. However, 
conditions in this industry show improvement 
and the Cleveland Federation of bor has 
underway a huge campaign for organization of 
all crafts. Their aim is to reach every non- 
union worker and bring them into the fold of 
organized labor. 

Two local unions of bridge tenders directly 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. were organized re- 
cently and prospects are bright for the formation 
of two unions for state employees. 

Conditions among the building laborers in 
Cleveland have not been good for some time, but 
since the carrying out of the plan outlined at our 
Atlantic City convention, with the cooperation 
of the Cleveland Federation of Labor, the 
central body of the building trades, and the 
writer representing the A. F. of L., improved 
conditions exist and in November ‘over 3,000 
members were taken into Local 310 of the build- 
ing laborers. 

The Ohio Federation of Labor is giving every 
assistance in the organization campaign and the 
Cleveland Central Body contributed $500 to the 
miners of West Virginia. 

At present I am lecturing with the picture 
‘*Labor’s Reward,” and much interest is shown 
in this effort of the Union Label Trades Depart- 


ment to bring before union members the benefits 
derived from union label goods 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union 


Charles E. Hohmann.—For our sick and 
disabled we spent $8,057.82; for ten death bene- 
fits, $2,256. One new local union was or- 
ganized last month at Colorado Springs. We 
now have 219 local unions with a total member- 
ship of 24,617. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is 4 
but not improving. Five deaths occurred for 
which we spent $5,000. We have 39 local unions 
with a total membership of 2,300. 


International Metal Engravers 


B. H. Alstad.—State of employment is fair. 
We have six local unions with a total member- 


ship of 140. 
ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: , 

Railroad and street car employees have union 
agreements. Workers have been laid off by the 
Willson Dam. Every effort is made to promote 
the use of the union label. 

Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 

The Kahn Mfg. Company and the Mobile 
Light & Railway Company provide group in- 
surance for their employees. 


ARIZONA 


Bisbee.—Phil J. Donahue: 
About 1,600 employees are affected by the 
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eompany union of the Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Workers of this state are protected by our 
state compensation law. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento.—A. J. Harder: 

A wage increase was secured by the butchers. 
More work has opened up in the building trades. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad has laid off 200 
workers. Work on the City Auditorium has 
been started. The company union of the South- 
ern Pacific has proven very unsatisfactory. 


ILLINOIS 


Greenville.—C. E. Riley: 

Business is normal in all lines, except the 
building industry, which is the lowest it has been 
for the past ten years. The Pet Milk Company, 
Model Glove & Ice Company and the De 
Moulin Brost Company are our principal in- 
dustries. They do not have union agreements. 
Use of the union label is greatly urged by all 


unionists. 

ag ield.—-W. M. Chiles: 

The Illinois Power Company and the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company have group in- 
surance for their employees. The Illinois Power 
Company has a company union in its street car 
division very similar to the Rockefeller plan in 
Colorado; free insurance is provided, but it ter- 
minates when the employee strikes or is dis- 


charged. The Central Illinois Public Service 
Company has the same kind of insurance as the 
above. Both of these companies sell stock to 
their employees, the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company claiming 100 per cent stockholder 
employees. 

Urbana.—J. E. Harding: 

The Champaign Urbana Water Company and 
the Illinois Power & Light Company make 
efforts to sell stock to their employees. The 
University of Illinois has an old age pension 
plan. Our state law requires employers to carry 
liability insurance. 


INDIANA 


Michigan City.—C. F. Wysong: 

We have been successful in having an ordi- 
nance passed for city inspection of electrical work 
with a union man on the i asinspector. Abouta 
yearagothe Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Light 
Company formed an ~~ ees’ industrial rela- 
tion organization. The an Car Company 
expects to have about 1,200 men working by the 
first of the year. Efforts are under way to 
reorganize our building trades council. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Chas. Clinger: 

The American Rolling Mill sells stock to its 
employees. We have no old age pension plans 
here, except the state compensation law for the 
protection of workers in industry. 
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The Future of the Telephone 





Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows 
from the acorn, so a nation-wide 
system has grown out of Bell’s 
single telephone instrument. 
The interconnection of mil- 
lions of telephones throughout 
the land, regardless of distance, 
has not come about easily. It has 
resulted from a series of scientific 
discoveries and technical achieve- 
ments embodied in a telephone 


plant of vast extent and intricacy. 
Great economies have already 
been gained by such technical 
improvements and more are sure 
to follow for the benefit of tele- 
phone users everywhere. 

* There are still to come many 
other,.discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

‘The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Middleboro.—William S. Anderson: 

Manufacture of shoes is our principal in- 
dustry and union agreements are had with em- 
ployers. The building trades and all other lines 
are fairly busy. 


MINNESOTA 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

A local union of firemen and oilers was or- 
ganized at Spooner. The company unions in 
this vicinity are losing membership. Conditions 
among railroad workers have improved. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—F. T. Hall: 

While we have no company unions here, yet 
the open shoppers made great inroads in our 
unions, especially the painters and plasterers and 
cement finishers. The wage scale of the barbers 
has been raised from 40 to 50 cents for a shave. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The glass works here provide group insurance 
for their employees. The New York Central 
Railroad makes efforts to sell stock to its em- 
ployees. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Local union members employed in the loco- 
motive industry where they have not ceased to 
exist are in a very weakened condition. This is 
due to the fact that close to two years there has 
been very little work. In this city are located 
radiator works, bottle factory, steel works, silk 
mill, laundry, shovel factory and planing mills, 
none of which have union agreements. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The Atlantic & Pacifie Grocery Company pro- 
vides group insurance for their employ ees. The 
company union of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company has about 800 members while the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company’s company union 
has about 200. We have the Brotherhood Bank 
in Cincinnati, only about 25 miles from here. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—Ed Thayer: 

All employers are compelled to carry industrial 
insurance on their employees. Our principal in- 
dustry is oil refineries and no union agreements 
exist. 


OREGON 


Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 

One thousand workers of the “4-L” Lumber 
Company have a company union and 100 em- 
ployees belong to the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company’s union. The latter company 
makes efforts to sell stock to its employees. 
Work will soon start on a $45,000 Labor Temple. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad is erecting a new 
terminal. A retail clerks’ union was organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

All industries here come under the state com- 
pensation laws. The chain stores ask their 
managers to buy stock. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls —Edw. H. Morris: 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s men employees dropped membership in 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers to become members of a company union 
formed under the auspices of the above com- 
pee- Stock is sold to the employees of the 

ew England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Nearly all the cotton mills in this vicinity 
provide group insurance for their employees. 
After thirty years of service, employees of the 
J. & P. Coats Company are pensioned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





Mobridge-—Edward Zimmerman: 

The Central Missouri & St. Paul Railroad is 
installing a new boiler washing system at a total 
expense of $35,000 in their roundhouse here. The 
boiler makers’ local union has the agency here 
for union-made work and dress shirts. 


oe gi a TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —Luther Sherrill: 
F The Knoxville Power & Light Company sells 
stock to their street car employees. The Knox- 
ville Journal sells ‘“‘group insurance’’ to their 
employees. A bona fide bookbinders’ union has 
organized here with eleven charter members an 
will affiliate with the other four printing trades 


crafts. 
TEXAS 


Port Arthu:.—Henry Maitre: 

The Gulf Refining Company sells stock to 
their employees. The company also provides 
group insurance for them. A local union of auto 
mechanics with 30 members was organized. 
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Part of the Western Electric of today. 
The great telephone factory at Chicago. 











HE men of history grew 

greataccordingtothemeas- 
ure of their service. So with 
institutions. 

Western Electric is an indus- 
trialinstitution whose growth is 
no miracle, but the result of 
greater service. Nearly half 
a century ago it started on a 
simple idea—to make the best 


Grown Great Through Service 


telephones and telephone 
equipment that human skill 
could build. 


In our work for the Bell Tele- 
phone System, our ideals today 
are the same as those that have 
guided us for nearly fifty 
years—to grow greater by 
serving more. 


western Elechri¢ 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh.—Herman Moeller : : . 

The wood working plants have hired addi- 
tional workers. Constant agitation is being car- 
ried on to promote the use of union labeled goods. 
No establishments have laid off workers. 

Racine-—Wm. H. Sommers: - 

The H. & M. Auto Body Corporation had the 
group insurance plan and also a welfare associa- 
tion. The men paid 60 cents a month on a $1,000 
policy. The plant sold out to the Murry Com- 
pany of Detroit and is now shut down. The 
Jacobson Mfg. Comeeny has a $500 policy on 
each man and pays all premiums. 

Sheboygan.—Charles Schirmeister: ? 

Some shops carry insurance on their em- 
ployees, but when they leave the employ of the 
concern the insurance ceases. One store here 
has a sick benefit fund to which all employees 
contribute, but when the employee leaves, the 
money turned into the sick benefit is not given 

ack, 


WYOMING 


Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

Our committee works faithfully with the 
merchants and at every meeting the members are 
urged to demand the union label on all goods. 
A workers’ education class has been formed with 
20 members. The Allen Seed Company has 
hired 20 additional girls. This company, how- 
ever, is a Milwaukee concern with a branch here, 
Last summer they paid only $3 and $3.50 a day 
for the hands in the field. Our wage scale is $4 
a day for work of this kind. 


Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

Since the strike of 1922 the shopmen on the 
Union Pacific Railroad have had a company 
union. Approximately 150 men belong to this 
company union. Our labor college which opened 
October 13 is progressing nicely. The coal mines 
in this vicinity are only working three and four 
days a week. The use of the electric shovels n 
mines have caused men to be laid off. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1926 


April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated Assn. 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

April 19-21, Washington, D. C., Int. Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 1-4, New York City, Cadillac Hotel, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

May 10-15, Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May » New York City, (Bi-annual 
meeting), The Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America. 

June 14-21, Louisville, Ky., Tyler Hotel, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. 

July 19-24, Los Angeles, Calif., Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Int. Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union 
of North America. 

July , Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 12-19, Des Moines, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

August 2-12, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

August 2-12, New York City, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Int. Union of America. 

August 23-28, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 

September 13-27, Atlantic City, N. J., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union of America. 

September 13-20, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
City Auditorium, International Typographical 
Union. 

September 13-20, New York City, United 
Textile Workers of America. 

September 13-18, New York City, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 13-24, : , Int. Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 14-22, Montreal, Canada, Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers Int. Association. 

October 5, : , Int. Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 





